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What Should Children Read? 
OR the encouragement of the “other” sex, 
whose virtues and achievement are rather lost 


this woman’s era, it should be 

told that an investigating committee of the 

United States Senate has reported in favor 
of unseating a rich Senator charged with having ob- 
tained his office by bribes and corruption. This man, 
enough to buy the whole government of the United 
States if it were to be had for money to cover the cost 
of its keeping, could have 
paid handsomely for a re- 
port in his favor. And 
there was not ‘even a mi- 
nority report—not a dis- 
senting voice pronouncing 
an adverse judgment on 
methods of acquiring office. Thus the 
Fifty-sixth Congress becomes famous for two very fine 
exhibitions of stalwart morals. The one refusing to 
seat a polygamist in the House of Representatives 
was directly due to the influence of women. This was 
very flattering to women as well as encouraging to the 
souls of the people, but the late exhibition in the 
has all the force of the unexpected. Men— 
in a question of money vs. morals, spon- 
taneously decided against money, for mcrality. They 
did it all by themselves. ‘There was not a petition 
from any organization in the country. It is splendid. 
Small wonder the American woman has become great. 
Behold, in the United States Senate, what fathers, 
what brothers, what husbands! 


to sight in 


A Splendid Record 


his irregular 


senate 
Congressmen 


ae. 


A‘ ASE recently decided in the Equity Court of the 
District of Columbia interest to 
vomen who are in sympathy with the work of the 
National Legislative League, for the reason that the 
very clearly put the economic ground 
on which the father is construed as the sole guardian 
of the child. In a divorce 
suit instituted by a wo- 
man against her husband, 
a decree was granted the 
woman, and alimony al 
lowed, but the custody of 
the children was awarded 


is of general 


judge's decree 


The Guardianship 
of the Child 


to the husband. In rendering his decision the judge 
said, “ Unless it can be clearly shown that a man lives 
a life whieh would morally unfit him for the proper 


care and education of his children, he is the natural 
guardian, because he is responsible for their support 
and should therefore what is best for 
them and how they should be cared for.” To acquire 
jual rights for women in this respect is one of the 
reforms sought by the National Legislative League. 
Everywhere that an effort to promote this reform is 
action should apply to the economic condition 
voverning the inequality, and establish the mother co- 
responsible with the father in the law for the support 
of their children 


in law decide 


rrvaacle 
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ERO-WORSHIPPERS will rejoice that finally Gen- 

eral Grant is to have a fitting tribute erected to 
his memory at the national capital. This is to be truly 
of being big—not than the 
as an emblem of the nation’s 
way of reckoning what is great. Also as a work of 
art it will rival the Are 
de Triomphe in Paris. The 
House of Representatives 
has taken the first steps A Tardy Tribute 
in the plan, and the Sen- 
ate, it is positively re = 
ported, will coneur. A bill Gi. 
has passed the House providing for a commission to 
be formed to invite great artists and architects of 
the country to present designs, and an appropriation 
of $10,000 is to be awarded for the best five. After 
that the intention is that Congress shall provide a mill- 
ion or more to exeeute the design selected. The people 
generally must be gratified that there is every pros- 
pect that Mrs. Grant will live to see this tardy justice 
her illustrious husband by a government that 
profited gloriously by his valor and loyalty in war, 
his faithfulness to his office as President, and then, 
misfortune assailed him, sought to add the 
ignominy of official degradation to the burden of his 
The proposed memorial to General Grant 
will be erected on an eminence looking south towards 
the Potomac, beyond which he led his army through 
the series of battles in the world’s history 

Chancellorsville, Fredericksburg, the Wilderness. 
Spottsylvania Court House. This was more than a 
quarter of a century ago. The American people have 
been slow to honor so great a hero. 


(American in point less 


Washington Monument 


done 


when 


disaster 


greatest 


HERE is a batch of bills before Congress of im- 
mense importance to the home —of greatest im- 
portance to’ the women as the dispensers of household 
economy and of family hygiene. These are the Grant, 
Brosius, Sherman, and other pure-food bills. The 
Grant bill taxes butterine at ten per cent.,intending to 





ruin its manufacture. 
The Sherman bill makes 
it a crime to falsely 


Women and Pure 


Food 


brand or label any article 
of food. The Brosius bill 
covers the whole matter 
of pure food.. The corri- 
dors of the Capitol are alive with men fighting for and 
against those measures. But it is all men, not a wo- 
man to be seen. In all commercial reasons only are 
urged. Family interests have no spokeswoman. Yet 
a woman cannot give her children pure food without 
these laws to aid her. A wife cannot economize her 
husband’s earnings unless she knows the food value 
of what she buys. Adulteration upsets all the calcu 
lations of her hygienic diet and addles her economy. 
Commercial interests have succeeded in amending the 
Sherman bill, which makes it a crime to falsely brand 
or label any article of food, so that this shall ‘not ap- 
ply to wines and liquors. Thus the interest of the 
sick-room in being assured of a pure stimulant is 
bowled over by the men who make profits on spurious 
spirits. Thus with all these pure-food measures 
Something is going to be done with them. In some 
form or other they will become laws. Why do not wo- 
men see to it that the matter shall not be settled at 
the pleasure of trade interests, with no regard for the 
family. 
Sa. 


O-OPERATIVE housekeeping has always had 
charms for the housekeeper bitten with social 
ideals or bothered with refractory house-maids. In 
practice the experiment has not been much of a sue- 
cess, possibly because it has never been tried on a 
thoroughly business basis. A great deal of sentiment 


= —-. ———— usually gets into the 
| . “> matter. A woman who 
Co-operative House- needs work is put at 
‘ the head of the co-op- 

keeping erative kitchen, instead 

of a thoroughly trained, 


high-priced manager. Miss 
Prestonia Mann, of New York, proposes to go 
into the co-operative apartment-house business, and 
work out the scheme just as any profit-seeking investor 
would go into any more conventional business enter- 
prise. Her idea calls for an apartment-house on the 
usual plan, except that each set of rooms shall be 
minus the customary kitchen. At the top of the house 
there will be one large kitchen in charge of a caterer. 
A corps of waiters will serve meals in the private 
dining-room of each flat. The housekeeper, instead of 
going out to order her daily supplies of raw food for 
family consumption, will go to the flat commissary’s 
office and order the necessary quantities of cooked food. 
Under this plan housekeeping will still retain all its 
old responsibility and the household all its customary 
privacy. Much of the drudgery will be eliminated, 
however, as well as the dust of kitchen ranges and the 
permeating odors of cooking food. The plan ought to 
commend itself on the score of economy, too. The cook 
or general house-worker, now a necessary adjunct of 
the family, may be dispensed with. 

Whether Miss Mann's project turns out a success or 
not, it is likely some sort of co-operative kitchen will 
take the place of the present system in the near fu- 
ture, for the flat-dweller at least. Cooking is one of 


the thoroughly belated trades. Most of the others 
moved out of the home a long time ago. Spinning, 
weaving, shoe-making, hat-making, were all home 


trades once. It is comparatively few vears since all 
goo! housewives made their own soap. Nowadays only 
the extreme backwoods knows anything but factory 
cleansers. Canning and preserving are pretty well out 
of date, too, in the face of the superior and cheaper 
articles from the canning factorv. Even home-made 
bread and cake are becoming unknown in the cities, 
where the trust bakeshops supply a superior article. 
It seems quite in the natural order, therefore, that 
cooking generally should cease to be a household trade. 
The co-operative kitchen follows necessarily. 


Sn. 
HE New York Times keeps the Sabbath, among 


other ways, by devoting a column to “ Happenings 
in Good Society.” It would be interesting to know 


what constitutes “ good 

society” from the Times’ |i j 
standpoint, and what is || What is “Good 
the special mark that ’ ” 
differentiates it from Society ? 


plain society. It is not 
sanctity of life surely, or 
strict observance of the social law. because Good So- 
ciety now and then finds itself dallying with divorce 
and other common things. Nor is it a rigid piety, for 
the Times has expatiated at length on the diversions 
(innocuous, but still diversions) by which Good So- 
ciety rubbed through the monotony of the Lenten sea- 
son. Millions cannot be its unrestricted passport. for 
the Times has been fain to show up the futile efforts 
of a plutocrat’s wife to buy her way into Good Society. 
Family alone is not its shibboleth. Good manners can- 
not be its monopoly: one meets with good—sometimes 
better—manners in folk whose names never have ap- 
peared in this column. The social welfare of the na- 
tion demands that the Times shall make an explicit 
definition of Good Society. 


Vs =—j 
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HEN Mrs. Kendal speaks in public she in- 
variably charms her hearers with her de- 
lightful diction, her vivacity and general 
expressiveness. Also at times she lays her- 
self open to criticism by a too confiden- 

tially personal note, which is in marked contrast to 
the fine restraint of her acting. There was a pretty 
moment at the Empire Theatre recently, when, taking 
advantage of a pause in her address to the graduates 
of the school of acting—a pause occasioned by ap- 
plause—she crossed over to Sada Yacco, and with a 
greeting as cordial as it was spontaneous, gave the 
distinguished little foreigner a motherly kiss. “ Dear 
little soul!” she exclaimed to her delighted audience, 
“I'm sure she doesn’t understand one word in six that 
any one is saying.” 


Sn. 


NE of the most attractive features of Ernest Seton- 

Thompson’s illustrated lectures is the unconven- 
tional enthusiasm with which his small auditors greet 
their old friends of the Seton-Thompson books as they 
are flashed upon the screen. “ Oh, there’s Molly Cot- 
ton-tail!” is rapturously shouted from all over the 
house as the favorite rabbit appears, followed by gen- 
tle but audible monitions, “ Don’t talk so loud, dar- 
ling!” from mammas and aunts. 

Another season, it is to be hoped, Mr. Thompson 
give more time to an orderly preparation of his sub- 
ject. At present he flashes in a rather bewildering 
way from tern to rabbit, and from wolf to oriole. A 
more definite arrangement, a more detailed chat in his 
agreeable style, on the life story of his lovable birds 
and beasts, would make his lectures not merely the 
pleasing entertainments they now are, but studies of 
incalculable value to the little folk. 


will 


en. 


PARISIAN journal, Les Annales Politiques et Lit- 

téraires, invited its readers to decide by vote who 
among the deceased of the nineteenth century in France 
was the greatest poet, the best prose-writer, the fore 
most actor, actress, seulptor, painter, savant, orator, 
military hero, statesman, musician, architect, and, last 
ly, the greatest French woman. Victor Hugo received 
by more than three to one the poet’s laurel. Chateau- 
briand stands first as proser, Pasteur as savant, Berr 
yer as orator, Delacroix as painter, Garnier as archi 
tect. Napoleon was reserved out of the running as the 
greatest military hero; among the competitors the 
highest total was for Marshal Ney. Rachel ranked 
first as actress, Talma as actor, Rude as sculptor, 
Thiers as statesman, Gounod as musician, and George 
Sand as the greatest French woman, with Madame 
Récamier second, Madame Carnot third, and then 
Sister Rosalie, who displayed such bravery on the bat 
tle-field as a nurse that the government conferred upon 
her the cross of the Legion of Honor. 

A letter from the Hague, signed by a young Dutch 
girl, was one of the striking features of the plébiscite. 
It runs: The greatest poet, love; the greatest proser, 
reason; the most learned creature, your dog, my dog; 
the statesman, baby; the painter, the sun; the sculptor, 
winter; the musician, the nightingale; the architect, 
the bird; the greatest woman of the century, your mo- 
ther, my mother. 


@>. 


O the home woman who, in these days of feminine 

activity, feels that she would be happier if she 
were earning money must come consolation in the re 
cent statement of Dr. Jennie Lozier that every woman 
who conducts her home in a practical manner, giving 
her own personal supervision to its details, earns in 
direct proportion to her husband's income. If his in- 
come is moderate—say, for example, fifteen hundred 
dollars, which the wife distributes so skilfully as to 
supply the family wants, she, by her effort, earns 
another fifteen hundred, thus making an equivalent 
of three thousand a year. In other words, if he or she 
were to work alone, it would require the latter sum to 
achieve the same result, and even then unsatisfactorily, 
that is attained with his earning half that sum com- 
bined with her interest and effort in its disbursement. 
The home woman who doubts the truth of this has but 
to step into the ranks of the workers on the outside to 
prove it to her own satisfaction. And this reminds 
me of the New Jersey woman who made out a bill for 
services, and presented it to her husband. He was a 
rude man, and after a disagreement he suggested that 
she go home to her father. She ie said to have told 
him calmly that she would not charge him for her 
faded youth. but she would like to be reimbursed for 
the 1040 weeks of household service during their mar- 
ried life of twenty years. Valuing her services as 
cook at four dollars per week, as house-maid and wait- 
ress at three dollars per week, as nurse at three dol- 
lars. as seamstress at three dollars, and as overseeing 
housekeeper at five dollars per week, all of which of- 
fices she had filled faithfully during that time, she felt 





entitled to a business settlement. The amount, ac- 
cording to primary arithmetic, is $18,720. Then he 


thought it over, and with a practical, business appre- 
ciation of her value, he told her she need not go. 
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—_rrwaa HE brilliant achievements 
of General Lawton in 
and since the Spanish- 
American war, although 
not more effective than 
his work in subduing 
hostile Indians, served 
to bring him into a 


more personal promi- 
nence. The glory of our 
heroes extends to their 
homes and families, and 
that closer life must 
specially interest us 


when we feel it has been 
at least one factor in 
their success. 

Mrs. Mary Craig Lawton has always been an ideal 
wife of a Gifted with decision of character, 
and an amiable and cheerful disposition which dis- 
poses of the disagreeable trifle of life as things not 
to fuss at, but to laugh over, Mrs. Lawton has, be- 
a large fund of uncommon common-sense. This 
quality enables her to direct successfully the real es- 
sentials into their proper channel, and wisely put the 
non-essentials to one side, to take care of themselves. 

Although many honors have been thrust upon her, 
Mrs. Lawton has been, first and last, a devoted wife 
and mother whether living in the social world, the 
lonely Western camp, or at the beautiful family home 
in Redlands. The wife of the late general is the em- 
of the old adage that “the truly great are 
always the truly modest.” Mrs. Lawton has been en- 
tertained by and has associated personally with many 
of the persons who are making the history of the day 
for us; but only occasionally does she allude to these 
meetings, and then in the most casual way, as if it 
conferred no more distinction upon her than does an 
acquaintance with the ordinary mortal. 

Mrs. Lawton’s marriage took place at the 
homestead, in Kentucky, and the first 
married life were chiefly spent in the 
which Captain (later General) Lawton was detailed 
in the western part of the United States. Mrs. Law 
ton was her husband's constant companion in his round 
of daily inspection, and her face was as familiar to 
the troopers as was that of her husband. 


soldier. 


sides, 


bodiment 


Craig 
years of her 
garrisons to 


The Lawton honey-moon never ended. Until the 
day of his death, between the two were always the 
highest respect and most devoted affection. He was 


never happy while separated from her, and when called 
away on active duty, Mrs. Lawton would very prompt 
ly receive a summons to join him. A trusted German 
governess took care of the four children, Manley and 
the three little that “ Friiulein” could be 
teacher when the family was together, and house 
mother in the parents When General Law 
ton was ordered to Tampa, before his arrival at that 
place his wife received an almost illegible scrawl, writ 
ten on the rapidly moving train. Unable to decipher 
it at Mrs. Lawton ran over to a_ neighbor's 
house, between them they managed to’ imagine 
words “ Tampa” and “ Man 
Lawton hurried home, and packing the 
belongings of their son and herself, was en route to 
join the general on the next overland train. This 
was really the end of their delightful home life in Cali 
fornia, for after that time the general was constantly 
in active service 


girls, so 


once, 
and 
that they 
ley.” Mrs 


could see the 





HALLWAY OF THE LAWTON 


The orange-grove in Redlands was bought after 
some years of moving from post to post. This was 
their first permanent home, and the only one. Their 
pleasure in having a roof-treé’ of their own was con- 
siderably dampened in the beginning by General Law 
ton’s transfer to Denver. The ranch was left in Mrs. 
Lawton’s charge, and she proved her executive ability 
as a farmer as successfully as she had that of house 
keeper. Part of each day was devoted to outside work, 
and every detail was under her personal supervision. 
Mrs. Lawton is one of those active persons who lays 
hold of whatever her hands find to do, and does it with 


efficiency. If the orchard was being irrigated, Mrs. 
Lawton would be on hand to see that it was done 


properly; and often, for the enjoyment of the thing, 
she would join the pickers in harvesting the crop. 
Finally, General Lawton was transferred from Den 
ver, with an intermediate post at Santa Fe, to Los 
Angeles. As the latter place is only two hours’ ride 
from Redlands, he could live at home; and then began 
the most delightful vears of their married life. Such 
fun as they had unpacking the accumulation of years 
and setting up their Lares and Penates. The children 


peered into the half-open packing-cases and looked 











TEA ON TIIE PIAZZA AT MRS. LAWTON’S HOME. 


HOME AT 


‘ediersegese 


REDLANDS, CALIFORNIA. 


upon treasures innumerable. Friends stopping with 
the Lawtons at that time were pressed into service, 
but all the high climbing and placing of particular 
effects were done by the general. 

Many of the curios had been given to the general by 
brother officers and his devoted Indian scouts. Many 
had been personal gifts to his wife; for the soldier has 
always appreciated the interest she has taken in his 
welfare. A huge elk’s head, which is suspended from 
the staircase wall, is of special value to her, for it 
was given to her shortly after her marriage by an old 
Indian scout, who divided allegiance between the of 
ficer and his pretty bride. It is a particularly fine 
specimen, and many museums and sportsmen have 
craved possession of it; notwithstanding its clumsiness 
to transport, it has always hung somewhere in the 
Lawton quarters, and its hanging was the general's 
special work. 

The charm of the 
architecturally attractive 
every window a superb 
uniquely characteristic ; 
family life. 

The furnished with simplicity, the 
beds so placed that the first waking moments will be 
filled with the picture of nature to be seen through 
the white-draped windows. The dining-room is sit 
uated to catch the sunlight at every meal, 
charming apartment. The entrance-hall is probably 
the finest Indian-room in the world. On the floor are 
strewn Navajo rugs of unusual size, while over the 
chairs and couch are thrown more rugs, 
same tribe, but of very fine texture. 
between the hall and drawing-room are Indian blank 
ets, on one of which is shown the “ road-runner ” of 
the West, a peculiar snake-eating bird, and the road 
runner of the East, a miniature train of cars pic 
tured in the crude Indian form. After a survey of this 
apartment, one is compelled to acknowledge that the 
Indian has a sense of humor, for many of the designs 
have a twofold meaning. A modern olla of 
mensions illustrates the “hart that 
the water brooks”; but his mouth 
the act of speaking, that 


threefold—an 
commanding from 
interior furnishings 
best of all, the tender 


Lawton home was 
house 
view; 


and, 


bed-rooms are 


and is a 


woven by the 
The hangings 


huge di 
panteth atter 
is drawn as if in 


to show this Indian thinks 


that “ out of the fulness of the heart (hart) the mouth 
speaketh.” 
Teaving the Indian in his native sage-brush, we 


must look farther around Mrs. Lawton’s hall. Over 
the doorway hangs an Apache shield and a Comanche 
drum, on which are painted some of the interesting 
picture-writing. Here hang the 
lariat and bridle and a couple of murderous-looking 
tomahawks. The walls are completely covered with 
relies, to each of which is attached a history. A pair 
of moccasins, worn by Mrs. Lawton on a tramp through 
the Jicarilla reservation, associate democratically with 
the much-beaded pairs formerly owned by the native 
belles. There is a bewildering array of arrows, and a 
very fine collection of baskets. Many handsome pieces 
of bead-work adorn the walls, with a heavy Mexican 
bridle made entirely of silver a striking object. A 
number of large photographs, framed. show the Indian 
in his moments of occupation and idleness, while a 
huge tar-smeared water-bottle stands on the floor and 
acts as receptacle for any waste-paper 

The drawing-room, a glimpse of which may be ob- 
tained through the doorway, is furnished in more con 
ventional style; but beyond this room we enter the 


also general's hair 
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library vhich was the general's work-room when at 
hone The cases lining the wall held his official li 
wary, while a number of drawers are conveniently 
built in for the filing of papers. In one 
orner of this room stands an immense 
cartridge-shell, which Major Albee had 
made especially to hold General Law 
ton's commissions, and on the table are 
two smaller ones, which were utilized as 
llower-holders (On the walls are hung 
maps and flags, and General Lawton’s 
favorite picture of the “ Black Bruns 
wicker \bove the bookcase a row of 
pottery, baskets, and canoes looks down 
ondescendingly, and in the doorway 
hangs a Mexican serape, which was pick 

up during the Geronimo campaign. 
ity the side of the general’s work-table 
stands his wife's sewing-rocker, as he 
felt that his writing never progressed 


iccessfully unless she was within sight. 


Many times they would sit side by side 


for hours, never speaking a word, but 
feeling that pleasure in each other's 
presence which was such an important 
part of them Ite 

But so much time was spent out-of 
doors, in their home of continual summer, that the 
piazza must also be considered as one of the rooms. 
This extends almost entirely around the house, so 
that no matter whether one wishes shade or sun, 
breeze or calm, it is impossible not to be suited. Tea 


served 


is usually out here, and many a little party 
have the children had on the piazza. One birthday 
of the general's was celebrated by a puppy wedding, 


the neighboring dogs Mrs. 


joining in the celebration. 


Lawton’s daily letter of that date to her husband con 
tained a report of the ceremony, and he was as much 
imused as the children, if not more. Every birthday 
was made a special event, and a cake with candles 


vas part of the programme; but finally General and 
Mra cakes immense that he de 
cided to be twenty-one and she eighteen on every natal 
dl 1) 


Lawton’'s became so 


It is about a 


year since the entire Lawton family 
tarted for Manila, by way of Gibraltar: Fuzii and 
(ieorge, the Japanese servants, who had lived for a 
number of years with the Lawtons, staid behind to 


close up the 
intending to live 


house 


and then started back to Japan, 
there Upon the arrival of the Law 


tons in Manila, the general secured the palace of a 
former high Spanish official for his residence, and 
Mrs. Lawton commenced to unpack and hunt for suita 


ble servants; but what was her surprise one day to see 


Fuzii and George walk in! In broken English they 
told their tale of homesickness. They longed for the 
children and the old home, so they had left their na 


tive land at once to rejoin her in Manila 

Mrs. Lawton thinks that Manila is a very nice place 
in which to live in California But 
with all the and the new sensations there 
was a dreadful suspense when the general started for 
which 


if one cannot be 
charm of life 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


THE 


LIBRARY WHERE GENERAL LAWTON 


WORKED 





it, is an unknown term in the Philippines, as there 
are no stores for the sale of wearing apparel, and the 
marketing is done by the house-servant. No one wears 
hats but the new arrivals, and as soon 
as the home finery becomes shabby they 
also adopt the native fashion of going 
hatless. In Manila the daytime is spent 
in-doors; but at sundown, when the 
breeze springs up, everybody drives up 
and down the Luneta, the broad drive- 
way fronting on both the river and the 
harbor. Mrs. Lawton’s coachman was a 
native indifferent in both appearance 
and manner. During the driving-hours 
the band would play, while the sides of 
the street were thronged with soldiers, 
many from the hospitals on crutches or 
all bandaged up. No matter how de- 
crepit they might be, when the band 
played for the closing air, “ The Star- 
spangled Banner,” every cap was raised 
in the national salute—with one excep- 
tion: Mrs. Lawton’s coachman the first 
day sat utterly unmoved, until his mis- 
tress, with gestures and imperfect Span 
ish, managed to have him remove his hat 
in a very half-hearted manner. The next 
night he was given his second lesson in courtesy, and 
by the third evening he understood that the general’s 
wife would not stand the slightest disrespect to her 
beloved flag, and his hat was doffed with a leer. He 
was given a fourth lesson to impress the fact upon his 
mind, after which Mrs. Lawton felt that dinner need 
not be delayed for an unpatriotic Filipino. 

Since Mrs. Lawton’s return to the home she has 
been busy putting it in order. Although everything 
is a constant reminder of the general, she does not give 
way to grief at her great loss; but relegating self to 
the background, she does what she can to relieve the 
sorrow of others, and strives to give pleasure wherever 
possible. Her first thought was for the sick soldiers 
in the Manila hospital, fevered, thirsty, and longing 
for cooling drinks; and immediately steps were taken 
to send grape-fruit, oranges, and lemons to our brave 
boys who are so far away trom home, upholding the 
honor of their country. 

In appearance Mrs. Lawton is a trifle below the 
average height, but she is so well proportioned and of 
so graceful carriage that she would be singled out in 
an assembly as a woman of distinction. Her clear 
gray eyes look at you with a steadiness of expression 
which denotes a directness of purpose in all under- 
takings, while her tender cupid’s-bow mouth shows her 
sympathetic disposition. 

Mrs. Lawton is an agreeable talker. 
dotes and army life are never-failing topies; and be- 
fore the general’s death her delicate mimicry of the 
old “Mammy” and her pickaninnies was inimitable. 
Now, though she is bravely cheerful, her sorrow is 
too deep to permit of the lighter vein. One of her 
chief pleasures is to relate some little story of the 
children’s doings, while she dwells daily upon the 


Indian anec- 








an engagement was heart-breaking to his de pleasant episodes connected with the general, for her 

voted wit Then, instead of worrying over the mat life has been so interwoven with our hero of the Phi- 

ter, she would go to the hospital to comfort and tend lippines that the beautiful memory of him is to her a 
the sick and wounded As one soldier remarked, “ Oh, living presence. 

Mrs. Lawton, ma’am, if you only knew how much bet It is Mrs. Lawton’s intention to adjust her life to 

ter I feel when I can just look at you!” the new condition of affairs, and then, retiring to 

Mrs. Lawton says that shopping, as we understand MRS. LAWTON'’S LATEST PORTRAIT. private life, devote her time to her children. 
_ ° = 
THE “LAST WORD” IN PARIS FASHIONS.—4y Xatharine de Forest 

Paris, April 18. wore lace waists with these velvet bows, and knots of The foulards have never been prettier. A charm- 

NE evening last winter in New York, at a per velvet at the bust. ing model that I saw Mme. Kames-Story wearing this 

formance of “ Barbara Frietchie,” the con All the women, too, had their hair done in precisely winter in New York in cloth has been repeated for 

versation between acts fell on the old-fash the same fashion—the fashion of 1830. It is combed the summer in foulard. The skirt is plain except 

ioned full flouneed skirts, such as Barbara quite up to the top of the head, made into a loop, and for a shaped ruffle, attached to the main body of the 

and those other gentle maidens of the sixties the ends are twisted around this so that the effect of skirt by a dainty open-work galloon through which 

were wearing in the play, and some one asked, “Do the whole is exactly that of half of a bow-knot, with a ribbon is run. In a lovely cerise foulard covered 

you suppose they will ever come in again?” I, fresh a single knot standing up. This is either left in a with tiny black polka dots this idea of galloon is 

from Paris, answered, “ Full flounced skirts are going loop, as we see it in the old 1830 pictures, or pulled given by cutting out the material itself, just as we 

to be worn next summer,” and then trembled. A few out so that it makes a great puff, in either case domi- used to cut windows in paper doll-houses by making 

(lays ago, however, as | went for the first time in 


weeks into the Rue de la Paix, it was with a pleasing 
inner satisfaction that I found full flounced 

novelty of the season. Do not take out an 
old-fashioned daguerreotype of war-times and copy the 


sense of 


skirts the 


gown faithfully But the newest things this summer 
vill be dresses with much gathered fulness at the 


back and ruffles around the bottom. These models are 
shown not only in the dainty, diaphanous materials, 
but in heavy stuffs as well 

\ little gown that would be particularly pretty for 


summer travelling is made of one of those pretty 
gray basket stuffs specially adapted for journeying. 


rhe skirt is cut on the bias and gathered in the back. 
\round the bottom are two shaped ruffles, without 
fulness, each a quarter of a yard or so deep in front, 
and graduated up to about half a yard behind. These 
are bordered with fine knife-pleatings in gray faille 
of the exact shade of the dress On the hips a little 
fulness is laid in six flat, narrow side pleats. With 
the skirt goes a bolero buttoning at the left side with 
big mother-of-pearl buttons, and finished with a deep 
sailor collar bordered with faille pleatings. 

A smart black tie is worn with the costume, 
and let me say in passing that on none of the newest 


' 
salior 


things do you see the ties knotted twice that were so 
fashionable last winter. There seems to be a real rage 
for ties and cravats You see them everywhere, on 


everything, especially on the foulards. The smartest 
cravats are of accordion-p'eated silk tied in two stiff 
little bows falling down with double ends. One 
delightful little novelty I saw repeated frequently. 
This was a bit of black velvet caught in on either 
side of the front of the collar, and knotted into many 
loops on the left side. On a foulard, for instance, that 
had a turn-over collar of the material, this was par- 
ticularly effective. We started in on a series of after- 
very week we got back to Paris, and at 
three successive tea tables .he women who presided 


long, 


noon teas the 


nating the Pompadour front. A black velvet bow 
with coquettish ends is worn with this arrangement, 
but if the °30 loop is affected do not commit the an- 
achronism of a Louis XVI bow. This will be a sea- 
son of bows, but not Louis XVI. Everything is what 
I am fond of calling “ the modest violet bow,” because 
it is just the simple, plain, old-fashioned kind; and 
these dainty little accessories are found in the most 
unexpected places. To illustrate this I am obliged 
to give a rather complicated description of one of the 
new gowns, but the model was full of ideas. It was 
made in one of the new nuns’ veilings that are cer- 
tainly going to be the most popular of the summer’s 
materials, and the color was a lovely pale green. 
The skirt was mounted on pale green silk and fin- 
ished at the top with a tiny stitched belt of the same. 
Separate belts are not much worn except for morn- 
ings. Below this half-inch-wide silk belt there showed 
perhaps an inch of shirred mousseline de soie in the 
shade of the dress. The veiling skirt was draped on 
to this as though the two halves were two shawls, and 
where they met at the top in front was a tiny pale 
green velvet bow. At the bottom of the skirt were 
two very deep tucked ruffles, with two inch-wide tucks 
in each. An insertion of Chantilly was somewhere 
in the dress, but that is a detail. The waist had a 
front of shirred batiste with insertion and tiny bows. 

Some pretty and practical frocks were in pastel 
blue and pale gray veilings made with Pompadour 
taffeta. Imagine a misty gray combined with gray 
taffeta flowered with exquisite rose-buds. One had 
pipings of this silk on the deep ruffles, put on in a ser- 
pentine pattern. The corsage had a little inner bolero 
of taffeta, and an outer one of veiling trimmed with 
taffeta pipings. The skirts of these dresses may be 
tucked lengthwise on either side of the front, or on 
the sides, or they may be in pleats stitched to the 
knees and then flaring; but the latest summer things 
all have full, gathered backs. 


slits and turning the paper back for blinds. This 
homely comparison is the only thing I can think 
of to illustrate this pretty effect, so like lace, and yet 
not so pretentious as lace. The corsage to this dress 
was in the form of a bolero with a batiste chemisette, 
through which were run cerise ribbons. The bolero 
is laid loosely in side pleats, and bordered with a 
loose side - pleating of tne foulard edged with a hem 
and tiny open-work like that in the skirt, and a 
batiste side-pleated frill bordered with rows of cerise 
ribbon like the chemisette. 

The bolero is everywhere, and a picturesque fash- 
ion is to finish the boleros with little Marie Antoi- 
nette fichus, or to wear them over lace blouses which 


have little searfs coming from the under-arm 
seams and tied once in front, with falling ends. 
Another noticeable feature in summer gowns is the 


charming and picturesque fashion in which narrow 
black velvet is used. A foulard had a_ blouse-waist 
trimmed with two inverted crescents formed by black 
velvet straps ending in tiny steel buttons. Another 
is closed on the left side by these straps and steel 
buckles. This was worn with a skirt entirely tucked 
horizontally, but left loose at the bottom. 

The summer evening dresses? A great deal of 
mousseline, made of course with boleros, like the 
ducks for morning wear, the taffetas and foulards for 
afternoons—like everything, in short, except the laces 
and muslins. Here is a fascinating white mousseline 
frock I saw worn last evening at a little dinner: The 
entire skirt was tucked, the front in tablier effect. 
with the tucks loose below the knees, and the rounded 
and tucked sides bordered with lace lapped over this. 
A bolero of tucked mousseline, whose frilled edge was 
bordered with lace, had a lace bolero over it, and the 
décolleté was finished with a little fichu of lace and 
mousseline. French taste was shown in a belt of 
mauve Liberty satin and a lovely knot of scarlet vel- 
vet that finished the décolleté on the left side. 
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ing visit on their way 
to their homes in the 
north. But one re- 
mains, the attractive 
Louisiana Water 
Thrush, in thrushlike 
colors, brown back and 
buffy-white breast hea- 
vily streaked with 
black, and queer little 
tipping movements as 
he goes about in the 
edge of a pond or 
brook. <A_ red - letter 
day it is when one 
hears his song—a _ be- 
witching, rippling mel- 
ody, impossible to de- 
scribe. 

In the first half of 
this month passes 
through (alas!) one of 
our most distinguish- 
MeCORMICK ed visitors, the Her- 
mit Thrush. He is not 




















“Can trouble live in April days, 
Or sadness in the summer moons?” 


HE spring home-coming of our winged brothers 

is so joyous that one can but query with the 
poet if trouble can live in April days. 

This magical month sees the return of an in- 

creased number of last summer’s friends, espe- 

cially of the finch family. Some to make their sum- 

mer homes with us, some—after a visit of days or 
weeks—to pass on to more northerly regions. 

To stay with us are several noted songsters—the Pur- 
ple Finch, most lovely of his family, and a rapturous 
singer, as is his modestly clad mate also; the Vesper 
Sparrow, with inconspicuous streaked sparrow garb, 
varied by white outside tail feathers, which show very 
plainly as he goes about, singing delightfully from the 
ground or a low stone wall; and Chippie, or the Chip- 
ping Sparrow, with reddish cap and familiar ways. 

Some of the swallows too have returned to their old 
quarters — the snowy-breasted Tree Swallow and the 
lovely Barn Swallow, with quaint manners and ecstatic 
song, and long, elegant forked tail ornamented with sil- 
very spots. 

Two or three spring warblers make up a pass 


Pi, “a 
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yet in full song, so his 
sojourn of a few days 
is mostly silent. But 
he is well worth seek- 
ing in parks and woods 
for his charming per- 
sonality, dignified bear- 
ing, and elegant re- 
pose of manner. The gem of April’s songs comes from 
one of the smallest of the tribe, a migrant, but stay- 
ing with us a week or ten days. In the middle of 
April the lover of bird music should haunt the parks 
and woods, that haply he may be blessed with the song 
of the Ruby-crowned Kinglet, a tiny creature, not much 
bigger than a humming-bird, but a marvellous singer. 
When at rest a little dull brown midget, but when in- 
spired by song a ruby-crowned king indeed, for he ex- 
pands the obscure line of ruby feathers till they stand 
up like a halo over his head, and utterly transform him 
in appearance. 
Birds are not the only joy of April. It is now that 
“Wild flowers kindle in the woods, 
The brooks brag all the day.” 


In the edge of the woods the sweet Hepatica will 
open its lilae-tinted eyes, and the Anemone peep shyly 
out from its furry coat, with head but an inch or two 
above the ground. 

These early spring flowers are particularly delicate 
and dainty. The Spring Beauty is most lovely in its 
pinky-white bloom, and nothing could be more ex- 
quisite than a handful of these in a clear glass vase. 


But the crown of the 
spring, to its lovers, is 
the perfect flower with 


— | the ugly name — the 
- ad / F Bloodroot. It grows 

Peeing. {\ in woods in close lit- 

| tle groups, as if plant- 

ed, as regular some- 

. times as if it were 

LISTENING TO THE HERMIT THRUSH. confined in a pot. I 















shall never forget my first sight of the Bloodroot. It 
was in a city park. I had left the walk and was pass 
ing under some trees, when suddenly I came upon this 





THE 


RUBY-CROWNED KINGLET IS SINGING. 


perfect cluster of blossoms, white and pure as snow, 
with hearts of gold, standing upright and swaying in 
the breeze. I was spellbound. Wordsworth’s lines to 
the daffodils always come to me when I think of them. 
After I had admired them awhile, I carefully gathered 
one blossom 

and leaf, for I 

could not bear to 

disturb the per- 
fect group, and 


hastened to a botanist friend, who, in answer to my 
rapturous query, “ What is this beautiful blossom?” 
said calmly, “ Why, that is the common Bloodroot.” 


“When first the crocus thrusts its point of gold 
Up through the still snow-drifted garden mould, 
And folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 
Into my veins, and makes me kith and kin 
To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows.” 
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XL—THE 


THINGS 


THAT 


ARE CAESAR’S 
LMOST the female acquaintance 
scomed to be gathered in my room, and seem 
to be doing its collective beat 
to persuade me of the superfluity of my pres 
The was the eve of Caroline's 
ind the natural interest I took in the event 
paled before the engrossing fascination it appeared to 
ive for ‘these ladies. The company consisted largely 
Mrs. Loring Chatterton; but she was ably supported 


whole of my 
ed, moreover, 


ence occasion 


ehiing 


by the remainder of her particular set, and half a 
wen supernumerary bridemaids, not one of whom, 
ith the exeeption perhaps of a quiet little creature 


ho sat apart and said nothing, but would willingly 
have turned me out of the house and home, had they 
dared, as a person who could perfectly well be dis 
with. From the whispered conversations and 

cret conferences around me I was rigidly excluded, 

hich | regretted the more as I felt I should have 
taken a peculiar pleasure in them. 

My good said Mrs. Loring, striding over 
my feet with an armful of bridemaid’s frippery, * what 
1 lot of room you take up! You are sure you have no 
engagement this evening?” 

Nothing of importance, Mrs. Loring,” I replied, 
looking up from an entry-book of bridal gifts I was 
curiously seanning, with mental notes of my own. 

You may consider me entirely at your disposal. My 
duty is here to-night of all nights; and when you and 
Mrs. Carmichael can spare Caroline, I also have cer 
tain advice to give her, not inappropriate to the oc 


ecasion 

Don't you think you'd better go and give Arthur 
the benefit of your wisdom?” she rejoined. 

Alas!” I replied, “ it is too late—he cannot draw 
back now He must take the inevitable consequences 
of engagement ” 

Never had my flat known such wealth of plate and 
tissue-paper. Had Jupiter, in wooing Danae, adopted 
i silver currency, he would searce have crowded more 
lavishly the Grecian tower, 
over to Mrs. Carmichael and 


I crossed Caroline. 


Well, little sister,” I said, glancing at Mrs. Carmi- 
chael, “and what unspeakeable things has Mrs. Kit 


been telling you now?” 

‘Oh, Rollo,” she replied, placing her hand pleading 
ly on my sleeve, “ she hasn’t. Please don’t tease me to- 
night, I'm not a bit happy. 1 almost wish I 
was not going to be married.” 
| returned. “ Mrs. Kit, how could 
But there! you are all alike. They're not in 
the least interested in you, Carrie, my dear—it’s just 
a wedding 4 woman and a bride-cake—” 

“If you'll arrange these cards, Mr. Butterfield,” she 
retorted, “ instead of concerning yourself with things 
of no moment to you, you'll be of much more service 


dear; 


“ Then she has?” 
you? 


Will you be so good as to label these presents—and 
with as little talk as is convenient to you?” 

his mind, in my own house! I looked to 
Caroline to espouse my cause and to resent the outrage 
on my feelings, but she merely looked plaintively. 
With a sigh, wn'ch Mrs. Kit, ealling after me, quali 
fied as “ avoirdupois,” [ tried Mrs. Viears, who was 
fluttering round the other end of the glittering table, 
arranging the nuptial tribute in symphonic harmonies 
of the Kensington Amateur order. 

I was saying something about the spiritual reality 
of which all this external show was but the outward 
symbol, when she cut me off. 


to mm, 
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ver On 


“Oh, Mr. Butterfield,” she said, “why did Cissie 
Bingham give Caroline a green fant” 

* A fan, Mrs. Vicars,” | replied, “ may be used either 
for flirtation or concealment—before marriage. After- 
wards, only for the latter. In either case, the appro- 
priateness » 

“I think you are very horrid, Mr. Butterfield,” she 
answered, preening the open-work effervescence of 
her corsage and turning her shoulders to me in pique. 
“IT believe Mrs. Bassishaw wants you.” 

I tried my luck with Mrs. Bassishaw, Arthur’s mo- 
ther. Mrs. Bassishaw is a comely widow, as young as 
is compatible with having a son on the eve of mar 
riage, and still possessing what her friends call “ ex- 
cellent chances.” She made a place for me by her 
side. 

*You and I will be less in the way in this corner, 
Mr. Butterfield,” she said, “and we can watch the 
young people. Doesn't this make you feel terribly 
oldt I declare, I feel myself aging already.” 

She passed her hand over her glossy hair. 

“T also feel it keenly, Mrs. Bassishaw,” I replied. 

“And only think, Mr. Butterfield,” she continued, 
“should—should you become an uncle, I shall be a 
grandmother! Oh, 1 do hope they'll be comfortable!” 

“1 have not a doubt, Mrs. Bassishaw,” I answered, 
“that they will be exceedingly comfortable— and be- 
comingly happy.” 

“Only that?” she inquired. 

“Is not that a good deal, Mrs. Bassishaw?” I re- 
plied. “ They are, I believe, made for each other; but 
I do not expect anything epic from either of them; nor 
will they, so far as I can see, mark the beginning of 
an won in the annals of matrimony.” 

“You are very hard on them, Mr. Butterfield—poor 
things!” she answered, apparently because I had not 
granted them the beginning of an won. Thus does one 
suffer for principle! 

I rose to interview an automatic reporter from a 
fashion paper, whom Mrs. Loring handed over to me 
with a request to be good enough to take the thing 
seriously. I told him that the presents were nu- 
merous and costly, including—here followed a list— 
and crossed over to a knot of frolicking bridemaids 
that was gabbling millinery in one corner. 

These young ladies had apparently a good deal to 
say; and prominent among the chatter could be heard 
Miss Nellie Bassishaw’s voice declaring that some- 
thing or other of hers was of a poorer quality of silk 
than some one else’s—which was always the way, she 
remarked, with a grown-up toss of her head, when one 
bought six gowns at the same shop. Miss Flo Bassi- 
shaw and another maid were talking simultaneously, 
the one saying that the organist was sure to play the 
march too soulfully for it to be of much use as walk- 
ing-music, and the other that old (a respected 
friend of mine) could afford to give cheap salad-bowls 
now that he had married all his daughters. And, 
above all, and to an extent that was an enlightenment 
even to me, the pairing arrangements for the break- 
fast were discussed with 
a freedom and _ point 
edness that took entire 
precedence of any other 
significance the occasion 
might have. On_ this 
theme again Miss Nellie 
revelled. 





“I don’t care,” she 
said; “I shall ask Car- 
rie. He's not a bit too 
old; and I have met 


him before; you haven't. 
I'm not going to be 
bored to death by Jack 
Somers and have to do 
all the talking myself; 
and that’s my decision,” 





“We shall have our 
hair up to-morrow, too,” . aT 
returned Flo, with the “A GREEN FAN.” 


spiteful familiarity of a 
younger sister, “ and I shall hear every word you say, 
because I shall be on the other side.” 

“1 don’t know why they ask such a crowd,” another 
half-blown bud of sixteen joined in. “I expect Rollo 
Butterfield went to school with most of them—they’re 
old enough.” 

And fat enough, and dull enough, and bald enough, 
the poise of her chin seemed to say. I admired her 
confidence. 

“And what about—” a nod of Miss Nellie’s head 
gave the direction to my eyes. I looked, and saw, ap- 
parently unheeded by the noisy group, the pretty, 
timid creature I had remarked once or twice before, 
an imported cousin of somebody’s, condemned to wear 
pink because it suited the rest. She was out in the 
cold; but something in the abstracted quietness of her 
pose told me it was perhaps as much from choice as 
from the passing-over of her companions. 

“ Oh,” Miss Flo replied, “ she can go somewhere near 

tollo Butterfield —she'll be less awkward near him 
than with anybody else. And then Jack Somers.” 

Seeing myself so allotted, I thought it well to make 
the acquaintance beforehand of the maid for whose 
conversational flow I was to be responsible. I skirted 
the group and sat down by her. 

I see you are taking a short rest from your duties, 
Aggie,” | remarked. “ Are you having a good time?” 












eee 


“Yes, thank you, Mr. Butterfield,” she answered 
shyly. “I think it’s all lovely.” 
“ The dresses and things?” | asked. 


“No,” she replied, turning gray eyes on me. “ Mr. 
Bassishaw and the wedding—and Caroline. The 


presents don’t matter much, do they, Mr. Butterfield?” 

I looked around in some doubt. 

“TI don’t know, Aggie,” I returned. “ Every one 
appears to think a good deal of that sort of thing— 
except you and me, I think we shall be friends, 
Aggie.” 


“ Thank you, Mr. Butterfield.” The gray eyes look- 


“SHE 


WAS OUT IN TIE COLD.” 


ed into some middle distance that I could not follow. 
“ Caroline does look nice,” she added, making an ad- 
mission that for some reason did not seem easy to her. 
“ But of course she’s your sister, and brothers do not 
think of that. Young brothers, I mean.” 

“And you don’t like—all this?” I inquired, desig- 
nating the surrounding bustle with my hand. 

“No,” she replied, in the same half-musing tone. 
“We shouldn't have wanted—bridemaids and things, 
you know. Of course ”’—she momentarily remembered 
my position—* it’s all lovely; but we should just have 
gone away somewhere and not have had anybody but 
perhaps a maid. We shouldn't have wanted any one 
else, you know; and we should have lived there ever 
so long. That would have been nice.” 

She raised her head again with the same remote 
look. I noticed a fine gold chain round her neck, the 
end of which disappeared in her bosom. 

“It won't ever be quite the same,’ she replied. 
“ Perhaps some day I shall have forgotten—” 

She thought a moment, and then made a sudden re- 
solve. She spoke softly and almost mechanically: 

“I think I will tell you, Mr. Butterfield. I 
wouldn’t tell ”—she looked round—* any one else, but 
—I trust you, Mr.*Butterfield. I haven't given Caro- 
line my present yet—I haven't made up my mind. 
I’ve got two, a handkerchief-case and—this. I could 
give her the handkerchief-case— anybody can give 
handkerchief-cases—or the other. Anybody wouldn't 
give the other. I can’t keep it, Mr. Butterfield. 
Look.” 

She glanced round, and drew the small locket from 
her heart, and opened it. It was Bassishaw’s por- 
trait—a poor, ragged production, cut out, as she had 
said, from some larger picture. I half glanced at it, 
understanding without looking. 

“Tt is worth more than a handkerchief-case,” she 
continued, speaking very low, “and I know Caroline 
would value it more, if I told her. If anybody did 
that to me, I should—I should love them. Wouldn't 
you, Mr. Butterfield?” 

I made no reply. Poor Aggie! She was only six- 
teen, and would get over it; but it was real to her, 
and she was very brave. She went on: 

“ And that’s why I don’t like all these things, Mr. 
Butterfield. What would you do?” 

Mrs. Carmichael was signalling for me across the 
room. I rose and took Agyie’s hand. 

“My dear,” I replied, “ you have a truer instinct in 
these things than I. Whatever you do will be right, | 
know; and a fat, blundering man would spoil it. We 
sit together at breakfast to-morrow. I'm very glad.” 

And in response to Mrs. Carmichael’s imperious 
summons I left her, and plunged again into the gen- 
eral bewilderment. 

Shortly afterwards I heard Mrs. Vicars’s voice: 

“Oh, look, Caroline, what a sweet handkerchief-case 
Agnes there has given you!” 





























‘I KNOWED YOU WAS NEW TO THE PLACE.’” 


at Kolb 


\merican 
about 


new consul and his wife had been 


six months—long enough to 
outgrow the first sense of uncanny strange- 


ness with which Japan oppressed them, but 
not to cast off the homesickness that lay heavy 
on their hearts. They had never before been out of 
America, hardly beyond the borders of their native 
State, and they were past the time of life that finds 
exhilaration in a radically new departure. 

Mr. Burrage had been superintendent of the stamp- 
ing-mills connected with a copper-mine in the north- 


ern peninsula of Michigan. The mine ran out, and 
the mills were shut down in consequence. Mr. Bur- 
rage having served the owners faithfully for many 


years, they were anxious to find him another position ; 
and as his life and training so obviously fitted him 
to represent his country abroad in a diplomatic ca- 
pacity, and incidentally the chief owner of the 
mine was the brother of a Senator, he was appointed, 
within a month of the closing of the mills, United 
States consul at Kobé. 

The breaking up of the home of a lifetime, 
journey across the continent, and, worst of all, the 
long sea trip from San Francisco to Kobé were a 
serious ordeal to this quiet elderly couple, who found 
it exceedingly difficult to adjust themselves to many 
of the conditions of their new life. The government 
fared better than might have been anticipated. Mr. 
Burrage was a good business man, conscientious, hard- 
working, and clear-headed, and it would not be long 


as 


the 


before he had the details of his officee-work well in 
hand. He was polite and accommodating to the 


American tourists who wanted passports to visit Kio 
to. He skilfully avoided being drawn into the per- 
sonal breach between the French and German consuls. 
Altogether he was in a fair way to become, by the 
time of his recall, a very excellent official. But neither 
he nor his wife was happy. 

Under the circumstances it might be expected that 
Mr. Burrage would hold all the American features 
of the calendar in most reverent memory. It would 
be natural to picture him thinking of Decoration day, 
not indeed with any sense of personal responsibility, 
but with an extra pang of homesickness as the pro 
cessions marching through Michigan rose before his 
mind. But in the easy-going Orient, where time is 
punctuated only by the arrival and departure of the 
mail-steamers, he actually forgot all about it, and 
was sitting in his office at the consulate on the morn 
ing of the 30th of May utterly unconscious of the 
date’s significance—and he a Grand Army man, too! 

Very after he had settled himself for the 
morning at his desk his Portuguese clerk, Mr. Agu 
Ihas, came in to the inter sanctum and announced, 
with a certain discreet amusement, that Mrs. Minnie 
Kent, who kept a saloon on Division Street known as 
“ The Mizzentop,” and much patronized by sailors, was 
in the outer office and wanted to see him. 

Is she an American, inquired Mr. Burrage, 


soon 


too?” 
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rather testily. He had been caused a good deal of an- 
noyance by several shady fellow-countrymen, who had 
gotten into trouble with the Japanese police and ex- 
pected him to get them out. 

“Oh no, sir,” said the clerk. “She's English. 
wouldn't tell me what she wanted.” 

“ All right. Ask her in.” 

The consul rose as she entered, and offered her a 
chair with all the scrupulous courtesy that could have 
been claimed by the first lady in the land. 

Mrs. Kent was middle-aged and stout. She dropped 
into the chair gratefully and began fanning herself. 

“ You'll be haskin’ yourself, sir, what I’m ‘ere for,” 
she remarked, in a comfortable, motherly way. “ But 
I knowed you was new to the place, and I thought 
you might ‘ave overlooked its bein’ Decoration day.” 

“Why, bless my soul! yes,” exclaimed the consul. 
“It never once entered my mind.” 

‘I didn’t never mention it to ‘im as was consul 
before, but, from what I've ‘eard of you, sir, I thought 
you might be a man with enough ‘eart to take it up, 
and I knowed it ‘ud be a comfort to the poor boys to 
‘ave some sort of official notice took of ‘em by their 
own people.” 


She 











The consul looked dazed. 
anything but clear to him. 
perplexity and explained: eS 

“Decoration day bein’ an American hinstitution, 
and me bein’ Hinglish, you'll be wonderin’ what ever 
in this world I’ve got to do with it. It all begun like 
this, sir, twelve years back, when there was an Ameri 
can man-o’- war in port, and a young fellow from 
aboard bein’ in at my place You may ‘ave noticed 
my place on Division Street?” 

The consul nodded. 

“"*E got into trouble with some Roosians. They're 
a terrible quarrelsome people when they've ‘ad a drop 
too much. ’E was all alone, you see, and before ‘e 
got through ’e was awful bad ‘urt. I sent for 
ship’s surgeon, and ’e says, says ’e, ‘Sweeny can’t live 
but a few hours, and it ‘ud be a cruel shame to move 
‘im. We'll take the best care of ’im we can right ‘ere,’ 
says ’e, ‘and I'll see you're paid for your trouble.’ 
‘Don’t speak of that, sir, says I. ‘It’s not money 
I’m wantin’ for doin’ what | can for the poor boy.’ 
"Ee was dreadful young. ‘K’d run away from ‘ome to 
enlist. I’m thinkin’ ’e came 0’ good peop'e—e 
that partic’lar. ’E asked me to write to 


The drift of it all 
Mrs. Kent noticed 


was 
his 


1s 


was 
mother 
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and tell ‘er about ‘is dyin’, but I weren’t on no hac- 
count to mention where ‘e got ‘urt nor ‘ow. ‘E 
didn’t want to die, and it ‘ud a wrunged your ‘eart, 


sir, to ‘ear ‘im. “Tweren’t so much dyin’, either, ’e 
minded, as dyin’ so far from ‘ome, in a ‘eathen coun- 
try. Says |: ‘ You won't be buried amongst the ’ea- 


then, Sweeny. ‘There's a tidy little cemetery on the ‘ill 
where they puts the furriners.’ ‘ But it “Il be awful 


lonesome,’ says ‘e, just like a child, ‘and there won't 
never be no Decoration day.” ‘And what may that 
he?’ says |, never ‘avin’ ‘eard of it before. Then ‘e 
told me about it, and [ says, ‘ Sweeny, if that’s all 


your mind, make yourself easy,’ says I. 

As long as I live you shall ‘ave your flowers and 
your flag every 30th o’ May. And when I die, I'll try 
to get some one else to take charge o’ the job.’ You'd 


ardly believe, sir, ‘ow that little thing seemed to 
please ‘im \nd now you understand, sir, ‘ow I 
come to be lookin’ out for it for ‘im and the other 


boys " she ended simply 

The consul was profoundly touched. 

grateful to you, my dear madam—very 
grateful to you for what you have been doing for my 
fellow-countrymen. Il am very glad you have told me 


*‘l am 


of it—very glad you have reminded me of my own 
duty in this matter. It is rather late to do much to- 


day, but I will do what I can, and next year it shall 
be properly attended to. Do I understand you to say 
there are other American sailors buried here?” 

\bout a dozen, sir, in all.” 

And you decorated their all these 
that their fellow-Americans have been neglect- 
them? I sincerely glad it has been done. 
Though of course,” he added, smiling, “ it makes one 
a good deal ashamed to have to be reminded of one’s 
American duty.by an English woman.” 

And such a Hinglish woman!” she rejoined, with a 
good-natured laugh that completely disconeerted the 
He some inarticulate protests, but she 
had expressed his thought so exactly that there was 
not much for him to say. 

As soon as Mrs. Kent left he called his ‘riksha, 
and holding in one hand a green-lined pongee um- 
brella and in the other a palm-leaf fan, he told his 
coolies “ Hayaku!” which is an exhortation to move 
rapidly, and started on his rounds to all the 
Americans in town 


have graves 
years 


ing am 


consul mace 


see 


He told two officers’ wives about Mrs. Kent’s call, 
and they, of course, were full of interest, and anx- 
ious to aid him in his hurriedly arranged plans 
for the decoration of the sailors’ graves. But they 


could not go at four o'clock, because they were taking 


part in the tennis tournament at the club, which be- 
gan every afternoon that week at four. Two, then, 
it must be They promised to be at the consulate 
promptly at that hour, with all the flowers they 
could get in the mean time. 

Mr. Burrage next visited the homes of the three 
American missionaries, then called on a_ well-to-do 
Boston widow with literary tastes, who had settled 


at Kobé to write a book on Japanese feudalism. Next 
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he dropped in on two young bachelors, who were em- 
ployed, one in the Hong-kong and Shanghai bank, 
and the other in the office of a steamship company. 
Then he hesitated, wondering if the tale of American 
citizens was complete; hesitated again, remembered 
Mrs. Kent, and stopped before a shop kept by a rusty 
old “sloper,” who pretended to be a Grand Army 
man, though the consul had never believed him to be 
genuine. Still, he was an American, and had a right 
to take part, and Mr. Burrage was glad he had asked 
him when he saw how eagerly the old man entered 
into it. He decided he might as well be thorough 
while he was about it, and stopped on his way home at 
a road-house kept by a big burly Norfolk negro, where 
the bicyclists of Kobé were wont to stop for refresh- 
ments. 

It was tiffin-time and he was warm and tired when 
he reached his own shady bungalow on the hill, where 
his wife began bemoaning the short notice he had 
given her. Why hadn't he sent her a chit from the 
consulate before he started out? He acknowledged 
with humility that he had not thought of it. He had 
not fairly gotten used to chits yet, and seldom thought 
of them without prompting. She accepted his ex- 
planation, and set the two barelegged gardeners at 
work stripping all the flowers from the place, and 
made a frantic search through bureau drawers for a 
silk flag handkerchief some one had given her hus- 
band when they left home. 

A few minutes before two the members of the Amer- 
ican colony, each in a ’riksha loaded down with flow- 
ers, began collecting at the consulate. The young man 
at the bank had found he could not get off, but he 
sent his “ boy” with a basket full of flowers to rep- 
resent him. No one had been able to get American 
flags of the proper sort. The naval officers’ wives 
each had a tiny paper flag left over from a Washing- 
ton’s Birthday dinner party. The negro carried in his 
lap the big bunting flag that he was in the habit of 
flying over his establishment. It was not quite clear 
what he intended to do with it now. Of course one 
or two people were late, and the others grew impa- 
tient and were about starting without them, when 
the missing ones turned up, with the usual. plausible 
account of the accidents that had detained them. The 
‘rikshas swung into line, single file, and started off, 
but not without some discussion on the part of the 
eoolies over the all-important matter of precedence. 
The consul’s men proudly took the head of the line, 
and no one thought of disputing their right, nor that 
of the consul’s wife to come second. But some of the 
others had their doubts when the coolies of the widow, 
in their mourning livery of black and white, took 
the third place. The rivalry between the coolies of 
the navy women and those of the missionaries was 
keener still, and might have ended in serious trouble 
had not the missionaries—the only foreigners present 
who understood enough Japanese to know what was 
going on—commanded their retainers to fall back. 

It was a long, warm ride to the edge of the settle- 
ment and up the hill-side to the cemetery The flow- 





ers had lost their first freshness long before they 
reached their destination. At last the consul’s ’rik- 
sha drew up suddenly before the gate, over which rése 
a slender arch draped with American flags. 

“Why, you didn’t tell us you'd been out here al- 
ready!” some one said, turning to the consul. 

“I haven't been,” he replied. “Mrs. Kent must 
have done it.” 

As soon as they entered the little cemetery they 
saw other evidences of her visit, American flags ris- 
ing here and there above the ground, each grave so 
marked being heaped with flowers laboriously woven 
into wreaths and crosses and anchors. There was a 
midshipman who died of fever in 1870, a quarter- 
master who was drowned in 1883, and nine more— 
seamen, landsmen, apprentices, or coal - heavers—in- 
eluding young Sweeny, who lost his life at Mys. 
Kent's. 

There was one grave decorated with flowers and a 
flag that was not a sailor's. It occupied a secluded 
spot apart from the others. The head-stone said that 
it belonged to Margaret Mason, of San~ Francisco, 
who died at Kobé in the twenty-second year of her 
age. What story lay behind the decoration of that 
grave no one asked. It seemed better not to. One 
of the naval oflicers’ wives, as she passed by with her 
arms full of flowers, acting on an unanalyzed impulse, 
laid a handful of her blossoms on the lonely mound. 

When the flowers were all distributed, the little 
group of expatriated Americans drew together in the 
shadiest spot they could find. The men bared their 
heads, oa one of the missionaries offered a prayer 
that left them all wet-eyed. 

When they had finished a wave of enthusiasm for 
Mrs. Kent surged over them all. And when some one 
proposed that they should stop.on the way home and 
give her a vote of thanks in the name of the Ameri- 
can colony at Kobé, it was agreed to by acclamation. 
Her place, the Mizzentop, stood hospitably open. No 
need for doors eight thousand miles from home. A 
Eurasian, five or six years old, the latest of her adop- 
tion, sat on the door-step playing with a disreputable 
kitten. In the back part of the room a person of 
thirty-eight, whose bleached hair flowed loosely over her 
shoulders in an affectation of impossible girlishness, 
was banging a waltz out of a wheezy melodeon Half 
a dozen German sailors sat about drinking beer; and 
one, who had probably had something stronger, had 
just seized the rotund Mrs. Kent about the waist and 
was spinning her around, laughing and not very un- 
willing, in a mad Teutonic waltz. 

As the ’riksha coolies half paused, the consul turned 


around with an interrogative lift of the eyebrows 
towards his wife. She turned to the ladies behind 
her. 


“What do you think?” 

“We can’t do it,” they said. “It’s no use.” 

The consul waved his coolies to go on. And the 
little procession of grateful Americans passed by the 
Mizzentop without stopping. 


Epirn E.mer Woop. 








WHY BRER 


OR a long time Mr. Fox had held a grudge 
against old Judge Bear. Mr. Bear was not 


aware of the fact, for Mr. Fox was very care- 
ful to keep on terms of the utmost friendli 
ness with him, in hopes of evening up the score 
in an unexpected manner. One day Mr. Fox went to 
call on Mr. Ground-hog, who was unemployed in the 
fall, after the close of the racing season. Mr. Fox ap 
proached Mr. Ground-hog in his most polite manner, 
and asked him if he had any pressing business en 
gagements. Receiving an answer in the negative, he 
asked Mr. Ground-hog to dig him a hole twenty feet 
wide, deep, and high. He explained that he wanted 
to store provisions in the hole for the coming winter, 
which promised to be unusually severe. He offered as 
payment to Mr. Ground-hog to share the provisions 
with him until cold weather arrived, when, as every 
one knows, Mr. Ground-hog sleeps until spring. His 
offer was accepted, and Mr. Ground-hog started to 
work. In a few days the hole was finished, and Mr. 
Fox went with Mr. Ground-hog to inspect it. Now 
Mr. Ground-hog had dug the hole so deep that he had 
been obliged to use a ladder to get out after his work 
was finished. 
He had no ladder along this time, and so he said that 
they could not examine it inside. They went close to 
the edge, and as they were looking over, Mr. Fox gave 


Mr. Ground-hog a shove and in he went, heels over 
head, and struck with a thud on the bottom. Then 
Mr. Fox ran off to Judge Bear's house and told him 


that he knew where there was a nice, fat, juicy ground 
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“ALL WERE HAPPY BUT BRER RABBIT.” 


hog that he could easily get. Judge Bear’s mouth wa- 
tered at this, and telling his wife that he would be 
home to lunch, got his hat, and started off with Mr. 


Fox. They walked very fast, and soon came to the 
hole. “Now jump down and you have him,” said 
Mr. Fox. Mr. Ground-hog began digging away for 


dear life in the dirt at the side of the hole, and any 
one who knows anything about ground-hogs knows 
how fast that is. So Judge Bear jumped down in a 
great hurry, but was just a moment too late to catch 
Mr. Ground-hog, who was in the little hole he had 
been digging, so Judge Bear could not get at him. 
Judge Bear stuck his arm into the hole and received a 
severe bite on his hand. He pulled it out in a hurry, 
and his next effort was also unsuccessful, for Mr. 
Ground-hog had dug so far as to be out of reach. 

Then Judge Bear called to Mr. Fox to get a ladder 


RABBIT LOST HIS TAIL.—///ustrated by Conde 


for him so he could climb out of the hole, but Mr. 
Fox only laughed at him. “ This will pay you for de- 
ciding that lawsuit against me,” he said. “ You will 
stay there and starve to death.” Then Mr. Fox went 
home. A few hours later Brer Rabbit passed that 
way, and hearing a great rumpus in the hole, looked 
over the edge. Then he saw old Judge Bear trying to 
climb up the sides and continually slipping back. “ 
see you are indulging in some little gymnastics, Judge,” 
he said, pleasantly. 

“ Gymnastics!” said Judge Bear. “If you want to 
save my life, run at once and tell my wife to bring a 
long ladder to get me out of this!” 

Brer Rabbit started off at full speed, and soon came 
to the house. Mrs. Bear was sitting in the kitchen 
mending some of her husband's clothes when Brer Rab- 
bit flew in, almost landing in her lap. She knew of 
Brer Rabbit’s tricky nature, and thinking he had come 
to steal something, caught him up and bit at him sav- 
agely Brer Rabbit gave a great wriggle, and just 
in time, for instead of biting him in two, as she had 
intended, Mrs. Bear only bit off his fine long tail. 

“ Please, good, dear Mrs. Bear, wait a minute,” 
cried Brer Rabbit, in terror. “I came to save your 
husband's life.” And he told her how Judge Bear was 
fast in a hole, while she bandaged up the stump of his 
tail with cotton. 

“Oh, my poor husband!” cried Mrs. Bear. 

“ Oh, my poor tail!” cried Brer Rabbit. 

They hurried to the hole with a ladder and got 
Judge Bear out. They all were happy but Brer Rab- 
bit, who was mourning for his tail. It never grew 
again, but the cotton grew fast to the stump, and now 
all rabbits wear their tails in that style. 
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Women of the Bible— 
Esther 


Being the eighth paper of the BAZAR’S 
great series“ Women of the Bible.” Otb 
ers to appear in the future are by BISHOP 
POTTER and PRESIDENT W. H. P. 
FAUNCE, of Brown University. 


HE study of Esther is not so 

simple as it seems to be at 

first sight. No true concep 

tion of her can be reached, 

without at least a glance at the 
circumstances of her life and the con 
ditions of her time. It is wise to say 
at the beginning that one gets a better 
perspective of both from the History 
of Herodotus and the Drama of As 
chylus than from the apocryphal book 
of Esther or the Drama of Racine. To 
think of her merely as a pretty Jewish 
maiden who caught the eye, and cap 
tivated the thing he called his heart 
of a licentious Oriental monarch, is as 
insufficient on the one hand, as on the 
other it is exaggerated to canonize her 
as a saint and characterize her as a 
martyr. 

The time, then, of this strange story 
is about five centuries before Christ 
The King Ahasuerus we may, I think, 
with much certainty say is Xerxes, 
whose character, as Herodotus sketch 
es it, fits perfectly with the description 
in the canonical book of Esther, of the 
times and the man. We see him sit 
ting on his throne, surrounded with 
all Oriental splendor and luxurious 
ness, in the inner court of his palace at 
Susa, inflamed with anger because 
Vashti would not obey his bidding to 
display her charms to the Persian 
courtiers who surrounded him. It is 
the same man who sat on his silver 
footed-throne on the Athenian moun 
tain, in boastful confidence of pow 
er, watching what, mercifully for the 
world, turned out to be the utter rout 
of his vast armies at Salamis. And 
we recall, in the outburst of his pas 
sion at Shushan, what the Greek bis 
torian tells us of the insane wrath 
which ordered three hundred stripes 
to be inflicted on the Hellespont, and 
the Phoenician mechanics to be be 
headed, because the ships which they 
had built had been shattered by the 
insolent waves of the sea 

The setting of the story is of wealth 
licentiousness, barbaric magnificence, 
the degradation of womanhood, the 
uncontrolled exercise of unlimited 
power ‘‘to kill and to make alive,” 
and the strange and inconsistent posi 
tion of a large number of Jews, who, 
careless of the edict of Cyrus and in 
different to the splendid example of 
Ezra and Nehemiah and their ances 
tors, preferred to stay behind in Per 
sia, in the lavish indulgence of the 
court, rather than to quit the land of 
their captivity and humiliation and 
return to Jerusalem, “ choosing rather 
to enjoy the pleasure of sin for a sea 
son than to suffer affliction with the 
people of God.” The movement of 
the story is intensely dramatic. The 
scenery, if we may so call it, is splen 
did with every element of decoration 
and display, and the plot has in it a 
series of intricate and involved com 
plications worthy of the highest dra 
matic talent, if we were to read it as 
an imaginary invention; and still more 
wonderful and more full of meaning 
as we see in it the guiding and over 
ruling providence of God. 

Tadassah, which is the Hebrew 
name for Esther, meaning, the one. 
myrtle, and the other a star, is de 
scribed without father or mother, fair 
and beautiful, taken by Mordecai for 
his own daughter when she was left 
an orphan. The vacant place of the 
Queen, lost by the very decent dis- 
obedience of Vashti, is at once covet- 
ed by Mordecai for his great-niece. 
Her beauty and sweetness of nature 
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won her the favor of the keeper of 
the women first, and then of the King. 
She seems to have held her influence 
over the King for about five years. 
At the end of that time, when the 
King sought another favorite, and dur- 
ing the second gathering together of 
the virgins for her selection, Mordecai 
discovers the conspiracy of two of 
the King’s chamberlains to assassinate 
him, and, through Esther, informs 
Xerxes, who has the conspirators 
hanged. There is a touch of loyalty 
here that is very attractive, Discard- 
ed from her place as chief favorite, 
she nurses no revenge and feels no 
jealousy, but saves the life of the man 
who had cast her aside; and from this 
fact the whole plot ravels itself to the 
climax of the story. Huaman’s dislike 
of Mordecai, because he would not do 
reverence to the grand-vizier of the 
King, hurries its culmination. The 
lot is cast to find the auspicious month 
for the carrying out of Haman’s 
wicked passion. He secures the con 
sent of the King to kill all the Jews 
in the kingdom, in order to avenge 
himself on Mordecai for the affront 
of his indifference. And Esther hears 
the appeal to her to come to the res 
cue of her people. It is an appeal to 
her national pride rather than to her 
religion. It is urged with the cun 
ning of a worldly-minded courtier, 
rather than with the earnestness of a 
religious devotee. It is addressed to 
her sense of personal danger, because 
if all the Jews were to be killed, al- 
though her nationality has been care 
fully concealed, she would not be al- 
lowed to escape. And it is impressed 
by the touching appeal to the possible 
providential purpose of her elevation 
to the queenship: ‘‘If thou altogether 
holdest thy peace at this time, .then 
shall there enlargement and deliver 
ance arise to the Jews from another 
place; but thou and thy father’s house 
shall be destroyed: and who knoweth 
whether thou art come to the king 
dom for such a time as this?” 

With much natural fear of the re 
sult, asking that all the Jews should 
fast for her (there is a curious absence 
of the religious element here, as else 
where, both in the Queen and in 
her uncle, no allusion being made to 
prayer), Esther takes time for thought; 
and then with a desperate resolve, 
with a courage based apparently on 
the long habit of obedience to Mor 
decai, and partly on fear for her own 
life, she decides to take the risk of 
going, unasked, into the presence of 
the King, who had long since wearied 
of her charms. Her words have a 
certain flavor in them of fine courage, 
whatever may have been behind or 
underneath it—“ if 1 perish, I per 
ish.” It is at least a clear instance 
of obedience and love of country, and 
it succeeds. And the success turns 
very dramatically, upon the fact of 
her fealty to the King. She has 
been admitted to his presence; she 
postpones the preferment of her re 
quest, perhaps from hesitation, per 
haps to win a more signal victory over 
the enemy of her people. And. then 
comes the uneasy sleep of the King, 
who sought diversion in hearing read 
the books of the records of the king- 
dom, which contain the story of the 
way in which the discarded Queen 
had saved the life of the despot. Then 
the strange events follow in startling 
succession: the expected triumph of 
Haman; his humiliation in being com- 
pelled to escort his hated enemy, as 
the King’s favorite, through the 
streets; the revelation by Esther of 
his accursed plot; the sudden change 
of feeling, so characteristic of the fic 
kle and capricious nature of Xerxes, 
until Haman hangs upon Mordecai’s 
gallows. 

The old fathers found in this 
a foreshadowing of the scene on Cal 
vary. The Septuagint there makes the 
King say just what the Jews cried out 
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against the Lord—* Let him be crucified!” And (so they 
figured it) as Satan devised the cross on which Jesus tri 
umphed over him, so Haman hangs upon the cross that 
he had raised for Mordecai. Then, with the quick im- 
pulse of changeful and arbitrary tyranny, the decree of 
destruction is changed, and the Jews are permitted and 
ordered to commit the same cruelty upon the Persians 
which was to have been meted out to them. To this day 
the annual Feast of Purim, which commemorates their 
deliverance, is, | believe, observed by the Jews with shouts 
ind hand-clappings at the reading of the story of what 
was wrought out for their ancestors, by the influence of 
Esther the Queen 

As we look fairly at this picturesque character, stripped 
of the glamour of romantic sentiment or of the gloss of 
national pride, it is true that the sheen is somewhat brush- 
ed off the m ives, and the brightness of the star is 
somewhat dimmed, when we realize that the elevatiou of 
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this woman to a share of the imperial crown was pur- 
chased at the cost of the degradation of the best Hebrew 
standards of womanhood and the disregard of the religion 
of ber fathers; and also that ber conduct has in it, even in 
its final act of daring, nothing of the splendid courage of 
religious or patriotic enthusiasm, but only the timid do- 
cility of a subservient child. But ii is only fair to miti- 
gate and moderate this judgment by recalling the corrupt 
atmosphere in which she lived, the almost swaddling- 
bands of unreasoning submission in which she had been 
trained, aud the looseness of polygumy and concubinage 
which so hideously dethroned women from their side-by- 
side equality with men, and destroycu the dignity of the 
divine relation between the sexes. Her fidelity to the 
King, like Vashti’s refusal to submit to the tyranny of 
his sensual pride, makes both the women witnesses to a 
higher thought of the estate of womanhood than prevail 
ed in that day, And Esther lives in our memories as one 





who kept her troth; who forgave supreme injury and in- 
justice; whose charm survived the passing passions of a 
capricious lover; who dutifuily obeyed the man who 
stood to her in the stead of a parent; who loved and clung 
to, although she concealed, her despised but honorable de- 
scent; who dared to risk death for her people, and so 
escaped dying with them; who won for her nation a great 
deliverance, and whom Almighty God used as an instru- 
ment of His providence for the working out of a glorious 
purpose, And while the history is marred with traces of 
lust and self-seeking and revenge, they only witness to 
the truth of the story, to the honesty of Holy Scripture, 
and to the marvellous way in which God makes the ** wrath 
of men to praise Him.” No one can rise from the study 
of these times and of this woman without a deep sense of 
thankfulness for the higher morality and the holier wo- 
manhood, wrought out by the precepts and the life of the 
Virgin-born, Wintuiam Crosweii Doane. 








we WHAT 


HE market is overflowing with so-called chil 
dren’s books, but when one endeavors to sift 
the mass for the gems the task becomes well 


nigh hopeless. In the first place, what con 
stitutes a gem? In the next, how shall the 

child be got to understand and appreciate it? 
A love of books can be cultivated in almost every 


child if the matter be considered early and approached 
in the right way First of all, the love of books as 
objects is more comprehensible to the average child 
than any fondness for what the books contain. He 
should own his books, and be taught to care for them 
and value them as he does his other 

Begin with a few books, wisely then add 
to these gradually, leaving the selection largely 
to the carefully supervised taste of the young reader. 
The importance of first 
hardly be overestimated 


toys. 
selected, 
very 
books can 


the choice of these 


It is assumed that the child, boy or girl, for whom 


we are now to start an ideal library is seven years of 
age, of average intelligence, with a mind practically 
free from impressions gathered from literature. Six 
books of fairly equal merit and of widely different 


types are to be selected Kach book must be depended 


upon to influence only for good, if it influences at all. 


We must expect to see at least half the number re 
lentiessly turned down” by the inexorable young 
judge. If we would be fair and content with the 
highest results only, we must not interpose our own 
taste or endeavor to mould his. What we wish to 
elicit first is individuality Afterwards this can be 
guided. In nine cases out of ten there will be one 


book, and one only, 

This will give a key to the situation. 
What shall the books be’ and what 

to which they must be submitted? 


which will make a leading appeal. 


is the test 
The test is briefly 


SIX 


this: The ideal book for the child must make a distinct 
triple appeal—first, to the emotions; second, to the in 
tellect; third, to that particular combination of. in 
tellect and emotion which, for distinction, shall be 
called imagination If it fail to appeal to any of 
these, it is a failure. If it appeal to any one with 


such exaggerated force as to make false impressions, 
it than a failure. Of the latter the 
simplest examples are stories of wild adventure, hor 
rible well all stories of 
improbable persons and achievements that are neither 
fables nor Omit trash also. If 
no good in a book, there is definite harm. 


is class 


worse 


stories, “ sad” stories, as as 


there be 


Above all, 


allegor 1¢8 


SHALL THE CHILDREN 


choose no books that invite precociousness, especially 
of the emotional nature. Yet the ideal book for the 
child must appeal first of all to the emotions, because 
the easiest avenue of approach to a child’s mind is 
through the feelings. Here we encounter one of the 
most delicate matters with which the guardian of 
childhood has to cope, and one that is most generally 
misunderstood. A great objection to many stories 
for children is that they foster the emotions of fear 
and anger. The first books should make their lead- 
ing appeal to the affections, and should arouse love and 
sympathy for all things. This is best done by pic- 
turing in attractive forms the common things with 
which the child is familiar, as in the stories and fables 
of animals and flowers and in ‘some of the best stories 
of every-day child life. 

Second, the ideal child’s book must be an intelligible 
answer to the eternal “ why?” of childhood. It must 
be explicit, touching upon no subject, raising no ques- 
tion that it does not explain fully. Above all, it 
must be truthful. 

Third, it must furnish the imagination with high 
ideals as it does the intellect with right ideas. 

Lastly, it must be literature. Here the same rules 
are yniversal. Good literature is not all fit for chil- 
dren only for the reason that by far the greatest part 


of it presupposes development in thought and feel- 
ing. Discrimination which enables the possessor to 
sift comes only with culture and experience. Many 


of the very best books for children are selections from 
or adaptations of the best standard works. 

The six books that have been selected as a provi- 
sional or suggestive list, as first books for a child of 
seven, are: 

Fairy Tales, Grimm; Arabian Nights; Alice in Won- 
derland, Carroll; Robinson Crusoe, De Foe; Nights 
with Unele Remus, Harris; Little Women, Alcott. 

In the further choice of the library much will de- 
pend upon the early evidences of individual taste, 
much upon the temperament, susceptibilities, and de- 
velopment of the particular child. Between the ages 
of seven and fourteen all the reading will be under 
the supervision of a wise guide, who must decide the 
momentous matter of withholding. In a _ general 
sense some of the most important books to be placed 
on the black-list are: All that answer to the fascina- 
tion of the horrible, whether the form be ghosts, 
crimes, tortures, punishments, blood-curdling scenes, or 
hair-breadth escapes. All that invite gloomy thoughts 
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or introspection. All books that deal with subjects 
which have no proper place in child life, however com- 
mendable otherwise. All that deal with subtleties, 
cunning, intrigue, coquetry, social or domestic prob- 
lems. All that exploit violent emotions, hatred, re- 
venge, love, jealousy, despair, religious enthusiasm— 
all extremes whatsoever. Sensationalism. Cant. 

The following lists of twelve books each are thought 
by men whose works testify to their understanding of 
and sympathy with childhood to contain some of the 
most suitable literature for children between the ages 
of seven and fourteen years. They are meant to be 
suggestive, merely. 

President Parker of the Chicago Institute submits 
twelve books, doubting, however, if they are the best, 
and thinking a list of twenty-four or thirty-six could 
be more easily selected: 

Robinson Crusoe, De Foe; Fairy Tales, Grimm; 
Black Beauty, Seawell; Alice’s Adventures in Wonder- 
land, Carroll; King of the Golden River, Ruskin; 
Wonder-book, Hawthorne; Jungle Book, Kipling; 
Nwiss Family Robinson, Wyss; Little Women, Alcott; 
Fifty Famous Stories Retold, Baldwin; Nights with 
Uncle Remus, Harris; Ten Boys on the Road from 
Long Ago and Now, Andrews. 

Kenneth Grahame frankly does not 
limited lists of best books,” but 
ments: 

“Grimm's Fairy Tales; Arabian Nights; Hans An- 
dersen’s Tales. But these do not include the * clas- 
sic’ side of faérie, so you must add Kingsley’s He- 
roes, or any other version you know as good. Then 
the great fount of romance, as distinguished from the 
simple tale, ‘Morte d’Arthur’ (there is a children’s 
version if you shy at the original, but I don’t), and 
the century’s classic, Alice in Wonderland and 
Through the Looking-glass (they're issued as one vol 
ume). Going farther afield we have Robinson Crusoe 
and Pilgrim’s Progress. 

Fiction? Well, I always frankly took it as such, 
in my 7-12 times. Well, perhaps Edgeworth’s Tales. 
Then you mustn't forget picture-books, say, Strewwel 
Peter, and Randolph Caldicott’s Pieture Book, Nurs- 
ery Rhymes, or whatever it His work is the 
sweetest and most genuinely fairy-colored that has 
appeared in my time, and it’s run pretty close by Wal- 
ter Crane’s Baby's Opera and Baby's Bouquet. This 
is a shot at a working list. But ‘ best’?—who can 
say?” 


“hold 
submits with 


with 
com- 


is. 








THE SERVANT-GIRL 


OUTH AFRICA the wonderland of the 
vant-girl problem One of those wonders is the 
fact that the managers of several employment 
bureaus have survived the wrath of an out 
raged public; but there is no limit to the shifts 
of a Johannesburg business agent 
“ Yes, | warned her not to meddle with your 
locks,” said one of them, who had advertised a reliab'e 
nursery-girl, “ and I didn’t know that she could climb 
out of a second atory window.” 


1s 


ser- 


door 


Our first Kafir cook had been warranted “ intelli 
gent and leerngierig ’—eager to extend the range of 


her knowledge; but we soon ascertained that she had 
the faults of her distinetive virtues. Before she had 
been a week in the house she had found the key to our 
toilette-drawer, and broken the lid of a preserve-jar in 
her eagerness to examine its contents. 

“What made you shoot off my revolver, Thekla?” I 
asked her, after plugging up a bullet-hole in the wall; 
“the neighbors got so seared they thought somebody 
had been killed.” 

‘Yaw, yaw, dey ought to be killed,” she replied, 
refilling her clay pipe. “I neber hurt dem; I yoost 
vanted to see if it need cleaning, an’ de verflookde ding 
hy vent off.” 

Thekla had interested in the welfare of a 
delivery teamster, who could talk the language of her 
native tribe, and soon contrived to make him call twice 
a week. His dietetic predilections were as peculiar as 
his vernacular, but Thekla was fond of culinary ex 
periments, and at last attained his approval with a 
mixture of syrup and mutton stew. 

Black Pete, indeed, was not a youth to brook neglect, 
and once repulsed the apologies of his countrygirl 
with a force that sent her reeling into the kindling- 
wood corner; but the next day he promised her a red 
neckerchief, and a telltale scent about the cupboard 
justified the suspicion that she had charmed the savage 
soul by flavoring his ice-cream with eau-de-Cologne. 

One of those forebodings that now and then 
vouchsafed to the unspiritual seemed to have 
Thekla tokstruyten that we would soon seek 
the assistance of another employment agent, and think- 
ing it best to anticipate the course of events, she de- 
manded her wages. 


become 


are 
most 
warned 


“ Me uncle up in Ransberg,” said she, “ hy made me 
promise to come and see him once a while; but I will 
be back soon, an’ den if you vant me you can leave 
vord at Hans Kuyper’s shop.” 

Her successor was a child of nature, with no hanker- 
ing for the secrets of modern civilization, but with 
a passion for Boer tobacco that forced my sister to 
employ daily disinfectants. 

Katy Hoogster used chairs only for stepladder pur- 
poses, and when her work was done could be found 
squatting on the kitchen floor watching the flicker- 
ing of the hearth fire. At such times a deficit of to- 
bacco often tempted her to seek solace in monologues. 
She would talk to the spirits of the past for hours to- 
gether, and now and then resent their silence by 
thumping the floor, or hail the amusing phases of her 
recollections with a clatter of laughter. 

*Isn’t it time to go to bed, Katy?” I said. 

“Ma ik go soon,” said the monologist, “ but dat 
door—" extending her foot in the direction of her bed- 
chamber—* it make me dream of gheester, so ik vait 
till hy stop rattling.” 

Gheester (spooks) also served her for excuse when 
she interrupted a musical soirée, not long after, and 
took post, pipe in mouth, behind the chair of the 
astonished pianist. Her antipathy to spirits did not, 
however, prevent her from taking a dram whenever 
the alcohol-lamp was left on the table. 

She was fond of raw pepper, too; but her ideas of 
cleanliness were even more primitive. To prevent 
dust, she would sprinkle the carpet with scrubbing 
water, and more than once was caught in the act of 
rubbing down wall-paper with a wet mop. 

“ Try a boy-of-all-work,” was our neighbor’s advice; 
“they will mind you anyhow, and don’t smoke day 
and night.” 

To find one that would not smoke at all seemed past 
hoping in a progressive city like Johannesburg, and 
Karl Hydeken admitted that he had bought his first 
pipe three years ago. He was about fourteen now, and 
seemed to have washed dishes in about as many dif- 
ferent kitchens. To our surprise we found that he 
knew more about cooking than his predecessor, and 
flattered ourselves that we had solved the Kafir prob- 
lem, after all, when our newsboy informed us that Karl 
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was said t# be in the habit of treating his playmates, 
and ransacking the upstairs rooms during the absence 
of the legitimate occupants. : 

A hasty investigation sufficed to confirm that rumor. 
A locked cupboard had been opened with a hatchet or 
screw-driver and cunningly closed with a little wooden 
wedge. Picture-books had been taken from the shelves 
and replaced upside down, and with the marks of 
grimy fingers on the colored illustrations. All sorts 
of knickknacks were missing. 

“Oh, now I see dat boy he vas right after all,” he 
burst out when confronted with the proofs of his 
guilt. “ One day Thekla Bokstruyten she come back, an’ 
ask me to let her get some traps she had forgot, and a 
boy in de alley he warn me not to let her in. But vat 
could I do? She tole me you sent her, and gave me 
two coppers to get her a drink of cold tea. She had a 
bag along, an’ I can’t tell vat she done got ven 1 
vasn’t vatchin’. Vait; I'll get her for you; dey all 
knows where she live.” 

Before we could stop him he had snatched up his 
cap and started up the street at a run. 

“T never did like the looks of that girl,” said my 
sister: “ I wonder if he can make her give those things 
up? Maybe he will come back with some excuse that 
she denied all about it.” 

But Karl Hydeken never returned. He had been 
seen in the suburbs, that evening, trying to negotiate 
a loan from one of his former employees, and was now 
probably on his way to one of the neighboring mining 
towns, where Kafir cooks were always in demand. 
Some of the articles were found in his own room. 

Yet Agent Malkus had rated him “ first-class,” and 
in self-defence was obliged to admit that the pranks of 
the lower-grade natives often provoked foreign resi- 
dents to the verge of the convulsion-point. Under the 
impulse of those motives for communicativeness he 
mentioned the case of two Bush girls, who had become 
acquainted with Boer rumors to the effect that the 
Outlanders were heathens with cannibal proclivities. 
He had tried to tranquillize their souls; but seeing a 
skull on the curiosity-shelf of their employer, their 
misgivings revived, and one of them crawled under the 
bed with a panic howl, while her companion scrambled 
up the chimney with the agility of a distracted baboon. 
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MKS. OLIVER ISELIN 
Who won the Prince of Wales's Prize in the recent Golf 
Tournament at Caines 


MELIA HAMILTON McALLISTER, i 
niece of the late Ward McAllis- 
ter, is laying claim to public at- 
tention as a writer of fiction. 
Miss McAllister, who is barely 

out of her teens, is a celebrated beauty, 
of the spirituelle type, with exquisite 
coloring. Although much sought after 
since her recent début, she shows a pref 
erence for her quiet home in Elizabeth, 
that may the better give her time 
to work and study. Miss McAllister’s 
first story, “ Mrs. Leddy’s Mistake,” was 
written last year and was at once accept- 
ed. With her recent efforts she 
has been equally fortunate. She writes 
quaint bits of society verse, and is par- 
ticularly happy in her depiction of so 
ciety types. The young writer is right 
fully literary, as she is a cousin of F 
Marion Crawford, Mrs. Julia Ward 
Howe, and Laura E. Richards. 

Some of the gallant English officers 
who are fighting in South Africa have 
left interesting young daughters behind 
them. In times of the life of a 
commanding officer's daughter is a sin 
gularly pleasant one, yet directly war is 
declared her 


she 


more 


peace 


existence becomes one of 
wearing anxiety. 
The daughter of the present Com- 


mander-in-Chief, Lord Garnet Wolseley, 
who recently had conferred upon him a 
Viscounty, is already well known in so 
ciety. The Hon. Frances Wolseley has 
long been the pet of the army and soci- 
ety. 

Miss Wolseley is one of the few wo 
men who will become a peeress in her own right, for 
the patent which conferred the title of Viscount upon 
him is confirmed to his only daughter and her de 
scendants. 

The Hon. Edwina Roberts, the daughter of Lord Rob- 
erts of Candahar, is another child of the military and 
dear to the hearts of the English people. She was 
born in India, and during her whole life her father 
has been engaged in some important military move 
ment and in the midst of dangerous adventure. 

Since Lord Roberts has held the position of Com- 
mander-in-Chief of her Majesty's forces in Ireland he 





MISS ROBERTS, 
Daughter of Lord Roberts. 





MISS AMELIA 


HAMILTON McALLISTER. 





MRS. JAMES L. KERNOCHAN 





HON. FRANCES WOLSELEY, 
Daughter of General Lord Wolseley 


and his family have enjoyed the pleasures of living at 


home 


They have an interesting home in Dublin, in 


the old Kilmainham Hospital, where the Irish Army 


Pensioners, whose services have entitled 
privilege, live. 


them 


to the 


Miss Roberts takes a deep interest in these pension- 





Who this month took the highest fence in the record of the Meadowbrook Hant Club. 





THE COUNTESS OF MINTO. 


Wife of the Governor-General of Canada 


ers and spends much of her time among 
them, reading to the sick and organizing 
entertainments for the others. 

The unmarried daughter of Sir Eve- 
lyn Wood is a beautiful girl of most dis 
tinguished bearing. Her name, Victoria 
Eugénie, is from her godmothers, the 
Queen and the Empress Eugénie. Her 
mother, now dead, was an intimate 
friend of the Empress Eugénie, and the 
little Victoria Eugénie has been constant 
ly associated with that sad and beauti- 
ful woman. Sir Evelyn and Lady Wood 
were chosen to accompany the Empress 
on her pathetic pilgrimage to the spot 
in Zululand where her was shot. 
Miss Wood accompanies the Empress on 
her frequent journeys to the Riviera, 
and it is said the Empress, who loves her 
as if she were her own daughter, will 
make her one of her heirs. 

It is long since so youthful a vice 
reine as the Countess of Minto has been 
hostess of Government House at Ottawa 
Her Excellency, besides youth, possesses 
great beauty. She is extremely popular, 
a statement that means more than the 
mere words imply, for the aristocratic 
ladies of Canada are very difficult to 
please, and the position of vicereine is 
not at all a bed of roses. Lady Minto, 
however, was immediately popular, and 
succeeding as she did that extremely 
lovable and beloved Countess of Aber 
deen, the fact is an added compliment to 
her charms She has five beautiful chil- 
dren, and the entire family dressed in 
fur from head to foot are often to be 


son 


seen walking on the snowy roads or skating on the lake 
in the grounds of the old palace at Ottawa. The Count 
ess of Minto is well known in New York, having fre 


quently visited the city. 


Through the international 


yacht race and the Dewey celebration last autumn she 


was the guest of Governor and Mrs. Roosevelt. 


More 


recently she has visited General and Mrs. Lloyd Bryce 
at their home in Washington Square, when she came 
from Ottawa to attend the entertainment for the Brit- 
ish South-African fund. 

Lady Minto was, before her marriage in 1883, Miss 


Mary Grey, 


daughter of General Charles Grey. 





MISS WOOD, 
Daughter of General Wood. 














BEGINNING WITH THE NEXT ISSUE 


Harpers Bazar 


will be published in a new form as a magazine 


A WEEKLY 80-page MAGAZINE 


T will be under new 

editorial manage- 
ment, with a new policy, 
still retaining, however, 
ull the features which 
have won its unique po- 
sition in American 
homes, and adding all 
others essential to keep- 
ing step with the prog- 
ress of the age. 

Its price will remain 
the same 

Its contributors will 
be the most capable and 
best-equipped writers 
and artists of the pres- 
ent day. 

It will be as strong, 
as brilliant, and as “ up- 
to-date” as brains and 
money can make it. 

It will have opinions 
and express them. 

It will contain the best 
short stories, the best 
pictures, the best essays, 
and the best fashions to 
be found in any woman's 
journal in the world. 

It will pay particular 
attention to music, lit- 
erature, and art. 

Practical and domes- 
tic subjects will be treat- 
ed, not by novices, but 
by experts. 

These facts cannot 
fail to interest you. We 
feel so confident of your 
approval of the new 
BAZAR that we do not 
hesitate to solicit your 
co-operation—and your 
subsc ription. 


(Below is an Exact Facsimile of Cover of the NEW BAZAR) 


TEN CENTS A COPY FOUR DOLLARS A YEAR 
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1, 1901, for $2.00. (Eight months for the price of six.) 


25¢ The first four issues in the new magazine form, 
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Corsace oF OLp-RnOse TAFFETA draped over blouse of white mousse- 
line crossed over black velvet ribbon. 


mer fashions of 1900 is, that the gowns are ex- 
ceedingly simple and apparently inexpensive in 
consequence. A slight inspection, however, serves to 
show that the latter is not the case, for this same sim- 


T'= first impression given by the spring and sum- 
th 














Pat.® @Ray OLoTH Cat out over 
black taffeta silk. 


Pink atnauam with violet rib. 
bous run through embroidery. 





— calls for the best 
andiwork. At the same 
time, not to discourage 
those women who want to 
be well gowned without 
lavish expenditure, it can 
be truthfully said that it 
is possible to copy many 
of this season’s styles at 
a much smaller expendi- 
ture than the original 
models have required. To 
begin with, as has been 
often stated in this de- 
partment, a -fitting 
corset and well-fitted lin- 
gerie of all kinds are ne- 
cessary. Then the severe 
lines of the gowns can be 
carried out if plenty of 
time and trouble is taken 
to have the drop-skirt well 
fitted, and to arrange 
trimmings to cover up any 


serious defects, while pre- 
serving the fashionable 
effect. 


Evening gowns for sum- 
mer are exceedingly dainty 
and pretty, and many dif- 
ferent materials are em- 
ployed. Both taffeta and 
foulard silks in all the dif- 
ferent colors and many dif- 


ferent designs are used. 
These gowns may be 
trimmed with lace inser- 


tion, velvet or satin rib- 
bon, or merely with the 
material itself and are not 
at all expensive for they 
do not need to be lined 
with silk, and there is no 
law that the Iatest designs 
only are usable. Designs 
of last year that can be 
bought for much less 
money, because they are of 
last year, may be equally 
well utilized. The trim- 
ming of black velvet rib- 
bon or black satin ribbon, 
or, newest of all, rosettes 
with ends of chiffon or 
erépe de Chine, is not 
very expensive. Silk 
gowns do not require silk 
linings, and it is astonish- 
ing, all things being con- 


sidered, to see what at- 
tractive gowns can be 
turned out. A point to re- 


member is to pay a great 





deal of attention to the sleeves, for there are many 
novelties in sleeves, especially for dinner gowns. Both 
elbow sleeves and very long sleeves are in fashion, 
but the former are the smarter. They fit absolutely 
tight to the arm and are trimmed just above the elbow 
with bands of, velvet or lace. In rather an extreme 
style of the sleeve no ruffle of lace falls below the el- 
bow, while in sharp contrast is the deep ruffle of lace 
almost like an under-sleeve. A very new sleeve, new 
for this generation, at least, is made close-fitting to 
the elbow, from which it falls away in a wide shaw!l- 
sha ruffle trimmed with fringe and lined with 
satin. This is a style of sleeve that, if used with re- 
ception gowns, has an under-sleeve of embroidery or 
lace made in bell shape below the elbow. 

Evening gowns of thin materials are very attractive 
and exceedingly simple. One style is made of the 
embroidered .chiffon embroidered with little circles of 
jet beads. This has a pleated skirt trimmed with four 
bands of black velvet ribbon. The waist is almost 
tight-fitting, but has a few soft folds draped across 
the lower part, while the upper part of the waist is 
trimmed with bands of velvet in graduated widths, 
each of which is finished with a rosette of velvet. 
This same idea is copied in figured silks, already al- 
luded to, and the trimming is then of lace instead of 
velvet with lace rosettes. 

A number of smart princesse gowns are made up in 
the light shades of the smooth cloths. A charming ex- 


a 





Summer pivwer Gown of white taffeta under black jetted tulle; 
deep belt of rose panne velvet. 


ample of this style is a pale gray or beige pleated at 
the sides and back with the front left plain. Around 
the lower part of the skirt, finishing in front in a 
deep point, is a band of open-work embroidery of light 
turquoise blue silk over a darker shade of taffeta. The 
upper part of the waist, forming yoke and upper part 
of sleeves, is of the same embroidery with blue Liberty 
silk below the yoke fastened at the left side with a 
large bow. The sleeves are close fitting, with a flaring 
euff at the wrist faced with satin of a darker. shade. 
Worn with this costume is a flowered toque trimmed 
with light blue bows of taffeta silk. 

The morning gowns for summer are very dainty and 
effective, and it is quite evident that all the wash 
fabrics are to be extremely fashionable. This fact 
varies with the years, being true in some and again for 
successive seasons there will be fashionable only the 
heavier and simpler style of dress. A smart little 
frock designed for the Bazar can be made in silk mus- 
lin, dimity, or fine percale. It has a shaped skirt that 
is tucked all around the upper part, and the lower part 
is left to flare over an accordion-pleated flounce of the 
same material. Around the edge of the skirt is a 
beading of embroidery or lace, through which is run 
a narrow velvet ribbon that is tied in front in a bow. 
The body of the waist is full, but is covered with a 
pointed bolero jacket that is made in tucks outlined 
with beading to match the skirt, and finished with a 








Coat oF nisourt-cLorn with revers of sapphire velvet; the stitched 
seams end in box-pleats. 


deep fall of lace or embroidery. The upper part of 
the sleeves matches the yoke, and the beading goes 
around it with a black velvet bow tied in. the centre. 
On the bodice is a high-cut collar with a narrow neck- 
tie of velvet and a bow in front. 


velvet or satin finishes 
the waist, and _ the 
sleeves have a tucked 
cuff headed by the vel- 
vet-run beading. In 
spite of its severe lines 
this is not a very easy 
gown to make up, but 
the materials are not 
expensive and it is pos- 
sible for home dress- 
making. 

Designers of gowns 
have had difficulty this 
season to secure vari- 
ety, but have succeeded 
in producing some very 
attractive results. A 


smart gown in beige 
cloth that may also be 
copied in silk has a 


deep yoke, in the front 
of the skirt, that grad- 
ually narrows towards 
the back. This is of 
white cloth with the 
appliqué of the same 
cloth as the gown. Be- 
low the yoke at the 
sides and back the skirt 
is laid in pleats. The 
bodice is extremely se- 
vere in style, with a 
close-fitting bolero jack- 
et that shows a tucked 
front, tight-fitting, of 
white satin. Some cut- 
work goes on the upper 
part of the sleeves. 

With the many smart 
gowns in coats and 
skirts there are shown 
this season more sepa- 
rate coats than have 
been offered for some 
time. A rather distine- 
tive model is in shape 
like a man’s cutaway 
coat, but is made in 
pleats. The pleats are 
stitched down till be- 
low the waist line and 
then they are allowed 
to hang out. The coat 
itself is tight-fitting in 
the back and at the 
sides, is shaped like a 
blazer in front,and has 
revers and turned-down 
collar, which are trim- 
med with let-in pieces 
of panne velvet. 

A. T. ASHMORE. 


A broad corselet of 





| 


Beier ovorn cut out over white 
cloth with white satin blouse. 





Wurre natnsoox with black vel- 
vet ribbon run through beading 
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INVALID’S NIGHTINGALE 


OTHING perhaps adds more to the comfort of 
the invalid or convalescent than the garment 
known as the “ nightingale,” published here 

a vith in pattern form. Two illustrations 
upon this page show different methods of 
trimming the garment The design may be made up 


in a wide variety of goods, including French flannels, 
urah or taifeta silk, Oxford cord, lansdowne, or lawn. 
If intended only for convalescent use, French flannel, 
lotted, ringed, or patterned with delicately traced 
loral designs is the best material to use. Aside from 
the facing of the collar and euff forms, and the join 


ing of plain seams, there is ye ictically no sewing to 
this garment The 
rhe pattern is carefully stamp 


material should be 


he done in the making of sleeves 
ire sugwested merely 
ed and perforated to 
oined rhe garment when finished is amply large to 
ulimit of action of the body It the 


most perfect relaxation wrap, and may serve, too, as a 


show where 


free represents 


(lressing - sacque rhe first illustration shows the 
nightingale made in dotted flannel It is lined with 
pale blue silk and bound with satin ribbon of the same 
shacle rhe second picture shows the garment 
made in lansdowne trimmed with ruffles Oriental 
silks such as are popular at present may be used ef 
fectively for these garments. Flannel is used to line 
these fabrics, and the sleeves and collar are ornament 


ed with bows of ribbon of harmonious shade. 

The pattern of the new garment will be published 
in one size only, viz., 36-inch measure, at 
of 20 cents. To make the same for person of medium 
2% yards of material 27 inches wide will be re- 


quired 


bust a cost 


size 


AFTERNOON COSTUME 


NE of the most attractive among the season's 
lansdowne, a soft, thin, but not 
textile having a silk finish and 
the close weave of satin. It is of 
this that the model for the new pat 
afternoon gown (published herewith) is made. 
The is made with a complete under-body fitted 
to the and shirred sleeves over a fitted lining. 
rhe pattern consists of under-waist portions perfor 


fabrics is 

transparent 
farmer s 
fabric 
tern for 
bodice 


figure, 


ated to show line of guimpe, one-half of the blouse 
front and French back, one outer and one lining 
sleeve, standing collar, front and back revers patterns, 
and shaped belt and cuff. The accompanying skirt 


shows a new method of using pattern 265, also pictured 
here rhe original design was made with pleated side 


effects set into a yoke The new illustration shows 
how the fulness first used for pleats may be shirred 
into the side yoke with equally effective results. In 


making up this pattern it shou'd be remembered that 





AFTERNOON COSTUME, MAUVE VEILING 
Cut Paper Pattern, Waist No, 261; Skirt No. 265.—(See Page 387,) 
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the back breadth is to be fitted over the back edges of 
the side gore, after the manner of a panel. If the 
skirt is to be made of organdie, veiling ondulé, plain 
veiling, erépe de Chine, or foulard (any of which will 
drape gracefully), the hem at the sides of the back 
panel may be interlined with a thin muslin or lawn. 
When finished the panel should suggest a habit back. 
Where the shirred effect at the side is chosen, the 
shirring may be made with a small heading and be put 
over the edge of the yoke. If organdie is selected, the 
material may be shirred without turning in the edges. 
The top then may be basted in position on the yoke, 
and a shirred ruching, smooth insertion, fancy braid, 
or other preferred trimming be laid over it and 
stitched. 

In making the bodice the lining should be cut out 
from under the lace yoke after the latter has been 
fitted in place and stitched. The under-sleeves 
should be fitted to the arm before the outer shirred 
sleeve is fixed in position. If the costume is to be 
made in organdie or other transparent material, the 
foundation should be of an equally thin 


also 


sleeves 


fabric. Mousseline de soie is a favorite material for 
foundation linings for lace or chiffon yokes and 
sleeves. The revers of the new pattern lend them 


selves to elaborate motifs of ribbon, mousseline de 
If the bodice be made of organdie or 
foulard, the revers should be made without lining; if 
of veiling or ecrépe, a thin silk lining should be used. 

Of any material 50 to 54 inches wide 64 yards will 
be required for making this costume for figure of me 
dium size. 


sole, or lace. 





NIGHTINGALE 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 282 


MADE OF FLANNEL 
See Page 387.) 


SUMMER NEEDLE-WORK 


HE summer months are often with 
thoughts of relaxation—vacation times, not to 
say idling. As a matter of fact it is the time 
par excellence in which the woman of domestic 
tastes naturally turns to needleeraft. This may 
take the form of fancy embroidery, the development 
of new ornamental stitches, such as now figure so 
largely in the dress-making domain or the making-up 
of fancy underwear, the marking of table-linen, ete. 
Every branch has its own quota of interest and de- 
votees. Art embroidery, such as is to be seen upon 
the handsome centre-pieces and bed-linen of the pres- 
ent, includes a great deal of raised-work, together with 
fancy open stitches, the making of which is one of the 
most fascinating employments for the needle-woman 
whose tastes run only to the decorative; but the varied 
trimming of gowns of the present season is of an equal 
ly high order of workmanship, and the clever needle- 
woman during the coming summer may, if she will, 
provide her autumn wardrobe with any number of 
beautiful accessories, such as handsome embroidered 
scarfs, ruffles, or yokes, which continue to be plentifully 
used. Where the needle-work laid out for the summer 
is to consist of the decoration of dresses, the intending 
worker should prepare herself by a little knowledge of 
the cutting and fitting of the garment she contem- 
plates ornamenting. Nothing “takés” embroidery 
with handsomer results than crépe de Chine, yet scarce 
ly any material is more difficult to hand'e. Generally 
speaking, the best effects can be secured by purchasing 
or embroidering separate figures and applying them 
to the erépe with regular appliqué stitch. Where th's 
is done the garment may be made complete before ad 
justing the trimming. Where the embroidery is ‘to be 
done while the er@pe is still in the piece this latter 
should be basted to a firm sheet of paper and the de- 
sign embroidered through both crépe and paper. When 
the chosen garniture is complete the paper may be cut 
away and carefully picked out so as to leave no inar- 
tistic stiffness. 
Ribbon embroidery is reappearing on handsome gauze 


associated 


gowns. This is a style of decoration which may be 
accomplished very rapidly. It consists in forming 


petals of gauze, thin taffeta, or unstiffened gros grain 
ribbon, and working eentre pistils in seed stitches that 
secure the imitation petals in position, while leaving 
the outer edges comparatively loose. A handsome din- 
ner gown of mousseline de soie, which is designed for 
elaborate summer functions, shows this style of em- 
broidery in fine effect. Large primroses of silk gauze 
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form the figure of the motive, the petals being slightly 
raised by means of an interlining of cotton. Elaborate 
trimmings of this kind, however, are worthy only of 
materials which make a great display. A simpler 
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NIGHTINGALE MADE OF SILK. 


trimming, and one that gives an “air” to simple silk 
waists or skirts, consists of lines of herring-bone 
stitches, from beneath which the material is cut away. 
Home dressmakers are very often timid about at- 
tempting designs that seem to require trimming sug- 
gesting any complexity whatsoever, such as the intro- 
ducing of lace insertion in an organdie gown. They 
fear the results of cutting the material from under the 
lace lest threads should ravel or the materials give 
out after a little wear. Nevertheless this is the true 
way of obtaining a workmanlike result. Material that 
is turned in under lace and stitched a second time, or 
is tacked down, is sure to be more or less’ clumsy in 
appearance. ? 


POINTS FOR PATTERN USERS 


HE inexperienced home dressmaker sometimes 

encounters a difficulty in the putting together 

of garments that have been properly cut. Often 

this is the result of haste on her part, or from 

lack of acquaintance with rules that are follow- 
ed by practised workers. There is the point of basting, 
for example, which seems so simple and yet is of such 
primal importance. The bodice seams never should be 
begun at the top or bottom point of same, but sewing 
should commence in every instance from the notches 
that mark the waist-line in darts and seams. The 
lining in almost every case should be very slightly 
fuller than the outside material. Generally it is 
safest to fit the lining carefully before adjusting the 
material to it. Except in the case of pleated waists 
the shoulder seam should be the very last in the waist 
to be stitched. Ample time should be given to the put 
ting on of the collar. The set of a sleeve is very often 
unsatisfactory because the original basting was done 
in a manner. These should first be basted 
along the inside seam, beginning at the centre of the 
seam and working towards each end. Where the 
sleeve is a two-piece article the joining at the back 
should be begun at the notch at the elbow. Where the 
design calls for gathering at this point the fulness 
should be gently 
distributed between 
the notches and the 
two portions of the 
sleeve be secured at 


careless 


this point before 
basting the upper 
portion and lower 
portion of the 
sleeve. Too much 
care cannot be ex- 


ercised in arranging 


the pattern of the 
sleeve according to 
the thread of the 


goods, especially in 
the one-piece arti 





cle. Generally 
speaking, the top 
point of the inside 
seam of a _ sleeve 
and also the lower 
point of the same 
side may be placed 
at the edge of the 
goods so that the 
two run in a 
straight line. In 


all cases the foun- 
dation sleeve should 








be cut and fitted 
before the outer 
portion is ad- 
justed. ORIGINAL COSTUME, No. 265. 
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Ganpen panty gown of printed lawn 


; crossed belt of old-rose panne 
velvet , écru guipure trimmings 


OR this summer a number of different kinds of 
frocks appear to be necessary to the well-being 
of the dressy woman. Many of these are abso- 
lutely novel in style, as well as in the. material 
of which they are composed... The saving clause 

in regard to them is that they can be fashioned out of 

some of last year’s gowns; 
bine two or three slightly pass¢ gowns with good re 
sults. This can be done with any flowered silk gown, 
and any plain silk or chiffon for the flounce can be of 
the chiffon with the principal part of the gown of 
silk, or vice Then, too, it is possible, by using 

a great deal of lace and trimming, to remodel a last 

summer’s silk so that it will look quite like new. 

One important garment in this season’s wardrobe is 
the taffeta coat, which first made its appearance here 
two years ago as a great novelty, was more generally 
worn last year, and this appears to be abso 
lutely necessary. As a rule, these coats are tucked, 
either horizontally or diagonally—the tucking admit- 
ting of a great variety of application. The jackets 
are trimmed with stitched bands of cloth or taffeta, 
or are without any trimming at all. Some are made 
with revers and high collar, others have neither; but 
all, in fact, follow closely the lines of the cloth Etons. 
Other black silk jackets are made rather longer, more 
on the blazer style, and still others have short postil- 
ion backs and loose fronts, and are trimmed with waved 
lines of tucks. To wear on the cooler days in the 
spring and summer these Eton jackets with satin lin- 
ings are best. For hot-weather wear alone it is a 
much better plan to have these coats without any lin 


it is possible even to com- 


versa 


season 


ing. They can then be worn with shirt-waists or false 
fronts, and are the most comfortable garment ever 


invented. Until this season it has been almost impos 
sible to find them, excepting at a few of the more ex 
clusive dressmakers’, but now all the large shops have 
them for good material 
shape, and not hopelessly expensive. 


sale, made of and in good 


To wear with the 





Sumuek Gown of mauve lawn; yoke of white; trimming of squares 
of embroidery; belt of black. 


cloth skirts are jackets made entirely of cut-work em- 
broidery in the same style as those of silk, but while 
they are more elaborate they are not as useful, for 
the black jackets can be worn with any toilette. Coats 
of white tucked taffeta are also very smart, and a ‘more 
charming costume than that made with skirts of light- 
weight cloth or mohair trimmed with tucked bands of 
taffeta and the taffeta coat, would be difficult to find. 
The house gowns are especially graceful in design 
this spring, and as elaborate as ever—so elaborate, in 
fact, that they are worn for many occasions when a 
tea gown is really not permissible, although, of course, 
always in one’s own home. The present style is to 
have a fitted princesse gown of lace or mousseline de 
soie, over which is a loose robe of figured silk, satin, 
er panne velvet. This fastens at the bust, and then 
hangs open to show the under-dress of lace chiffon. 
The gown has a yoke and sleeves of lace, and a band 
of lace around the skirt at the back. The sleeves are 
elbow-length, with deep chiffon ruffles, and below the 
lace in front is a pleated chiffon ruffle. Such a gown 
as this, made in yellow, is charmingly effective, but no 
less attractive and much less expensive is a gown of 
pale gray cashmere, which is half-fitting, and open in 
front to show a fitted under-dress of white lace. This 





Tra aown of orange brocaded eatin, trimmed with guipure luce and 
fur 


gown has shawl-shaped sleeves of the cashmere that 
ure open to the elbow and show under-sleeves of lace. 
The design has been copied in silk and velvet. 

Yokes and guimpes play an important part in the 
new summer gowns, and the great ambition seems to 
be at present to have them as novel and distinctive as 
possible. Very pretty ones made of lace are now for 
sale at the large shops, which are well cut and quite 
desirable. It is not by any means so easy to make a 
guimpe as might be supposed. The question as to 
where the guimpe should fasten is a puzzling one, par- 
ticularly for an evening gown, as the line down the 
front or the back of the neck that is necessary if the 
guimpe fasten at either place is usually unbecoming, 
and it is really a work of art to make a guimpe fit well 
that fastens on the shoulders. The newest models in 
the silk gowns have guimpes and yokes made of black 
and white striped silk or of white chiffon with lines 
of black velvet. A gown of this description is shown 
of a flowered silk with both yoke and sleeves of the 
striped material. The material of the gown itself 
fastens in points at the collar. The same striped trim- 
ming is repeated around the bottom of the skirt, and 
at the top of the skirt in front, where there is also a 
yoke of heavy appliqué lace. The lace appliqué is re- 
peated around the skirt at the foot, on the upper 
part of the waist, and the lower part of the sleeves. 
The only other trimming on the gown is the sash of 
panne velvet, which goes around the waist, with the 
ends crossed at the back and brought forward across 
the bust, where they are tied in a bow. The objection 
is urged that this style of gown is liable to cut the 
figure, and make the woman look short and ungraceful, 
but the clever arrangement of the lace points at the 
neck does away with all that. 


Pleated and tucked 
skirts are attaining a 
degree of perfection 
that could hardly 
have been hoped for 
when they first came 
in fashion. They are 
now cut with a de- 
cided flare around the 
foot, and with the 
pleats or tucks 
stitched down so flat 
that they in no way 
interfere with the fit 
of the skirt. Then, 
too, arranging them 
in different widths, 
and combining hori- 
zontal and diagonal 
lines, makes a good 
effect. A gown of 
silk or of some wash 
material is made with 
the pleated skirt a 
wide flare around the 
foot, and trimmed 
with bands of loz- 
enge-shaped insertion 
that go down the 
sides and around the 
skirt just above where 
it begins to flare. The 
waist is cleverly cut 
with bias tucks at 
the sides and horizon- 
tal tucks just in 
front. 

A difficulty that 
has just been solved 
by one or two of the 


leading dressmakers 
is how to make a 
skirt of crépe de 


Chine, or of any other 
material that has no 
substance in itself, fit 
well and have the de- 
sired flare. It has 
been accomplished by 
the drop-skirt being 
made the same length 
as the over-skirt, with 
a gored narrow front 
breadth. Around the 
sides and back ‘of the 
drop-skirt is an at 
tached flounce cut on 


the bias and quite 
full. This is trimmed 
with two ruffles of the 
silk, pinked at both 
sides. One of these 
ruffles is put on the 
outside a the skirt 


and one on the inside. 





Fasxoy novtor of flowered silk with 
pink mousseline vest and black velvet 
bows 





Coat of braided biscuit-cloth, belt- 
ed in at the waist. 





Comuine wear of pale pink striped wash silk with lace collar, 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


E strayed along down Boylston Street, with 
his hands in the pockets of his overcoat, his 
eyes wandering over the faces of the people 


he met. He felt as if, without ever having 
had anything, he had lost everything, and he 
was making great efforts to understand his state of 


(Continued ) 


mind 

He came to the old Public Library building, and 
saw that there were mammoth oxen on exhibition 
there. 


“ Oxen are in my line,” he thought; “I'll go in and 
see them.” 

But the place where he paused was in front of the 
cage of the Bengal tiger. The animal was pacing 
back and forth, sometimes twitching the end of his 
tail. He gazed out through his bars, his face like 
beautiful striped thick-piled velvet. His yellow-brown 
eyes looked right into Meloon’s, and a keen thrill of 
sympathy for the magnificent brute went through 
the man 

“You've missed your destiny, old fellow,” he said, 
aloud; and he leaned on the iron bar and extended 
his hand. The animal snarled, and his white teeth 
flashed into sight. 


“Don’t you see he’s marked dangerous?” sharply 
asked an attendant. “ Besides, he’s hungry. There's 


an awful lot of fools in the world.” 

‘You're right, my friend,” returned Meloon, cor- 
dially, “and I’m one of the biggest fools in the lot.” 

Then Meloon hastened down to his hotel on Brat- 
tle Street, and began to put his things into his trav- 
elling-bag All the time he was doing this, he was 
asking this question, “What did that Hildreth girl 
mean? It seems to me that I’m not blind at all; it 
seems to me that I see with exceeding plainness. I 
can see straight on to the end.” 

Suddenly he dropped the 
taken. He slammed the bag 
stood up straight and flung 
flushing deeply 

“Could she have meant 

He walked about the room. 
resolution : 

I will find out.” He took his hat. He paused at 
the door, and added, cynically, “1 fully realize what 
1 donkey I and the realization is such a com- 
fort!” 

He hurried back to the Brunswick. He had whiled 
away precisely four hours since he was there before. 
The servant was nearly certain that Miss Armstrong 
had just out with Mr. Hildreth, and he reluc- 
tantly went to make inquiries. 

On the contrary, Miss Armstrong had just return- 
ed and would receive Mr. Meloon. He found her 
standing by the window. As she turned towards him 
he uttered an exclamation. 

“Why do you ery out like that?” she demanded, 
giving him her hand as if she had not seen him a 
few hours before 

‘You are so pale—you're as white as if you were 
Leonora, whose lover is to be killed.” 

“That's odd,’ smiled, rather 
the opposite is the case with me.” 

* The opposite?” 

Meloon was still holding her hand, and doing so 
with an air that seemed to say that he would not re- 
linquish it. Before she could reply he kissed the 
fingers he held—kisased them several times. If it 
were possible, she grew yet paler. 

“What do you mean by the opposite?” he asked. 

‘I mean that my lover is not going to be killed; 
he is going to live, and live with me. You are very 
stupid, Mr. Meloon.” 

She withdrew her hand. There seemed something 
like terror in her eyes as she looked at him. 

“ And who is your lover?” he asked, in a dull way. 

‘You know very well.” 

* Hildreth ?” 

* Ves.” 

‘He has just been here?” 

Yes. You know I asked your advice, Mr. Me- 
loon; I sent for you that I might ask it; and I un- 
derstand that—that—oh, Mr. Meloon, why do you 
look at me so?” 

I don’t know how I’m looking at you.” 

Meloon felt his throat and tongue to be stiffening. 
In this woman's eyes he now saw something that 
explained clearly to him what Bathsheba Hildreth 
had meant when she had called him blind. 

His superior age, his belief in what Billy’s mother 
had told him, everything in reason had made him 
blind. But now some things in the past stood out 
brilliantly in a new light. He had, in his blindness, 
nearly trampled on his very life. 

‘Rilly,” he began. For the moment he could say 
nothing more; he could only look at her. He began 
again: 

“Of course you've known all the time that I loved 
you.” 

“ No—no.” 
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handkerchiefs he had 
down on the floor. He 
out his hand, his face 


that?” he cried, aloud 
Presently he said, with 


gone 


she fixedly, “ when 


She could not tell him what her mother had told 
her and believed. 


“You must have known it,” he said, “and you 
tried to prevent my speaking—your whole attitude 
signified that you would not have me speak—that I 
was too old—but you hated to be obliged to tell me 
that—that you couldn’t possibly do more than be 
sorry for me.” 

Meloon was now speaking very fast. 

“ However, all that is no matter now; all that is 
over. It is I who am your lover—if you'll let me be 
your lover. I was so old, you know, I dared not 
speak; and now I can never tell you strongly enough 
how I love you—how I love you.” He dwelt on the 
words. It was wonderful how thoroughly he had for- 
gotten that he was not a young man. 

Billy stood leaning against the window-casing. Her 
eyes were still fixed on her companion’s face, 

“Could you love me a little?” he asked. 

“ Yes,” she answered, “1 could love you with all 
my heart.” 

“ Ah!” 

As he uttered this exclamation he advanced a step, 
but she raised her hand. 

“Why didn’t you tell me this before?” she asked. 
Her voice was husky. 

“Why? Why? I told you. Your mother said you 
loved Hildreth—and then I was only an old farmer—” 

Billy interrupted. “ And I’ve been trying for more 
than a year to keep you from suspecting that— 
that——” 

“That what?” with peremptory eagerness. 


“That I loved you. No, don’t come near. It’s all 
horrible. I sent for you this morning. I was un- 


womanly, I suppose; but I wanted to ask your advice 
about Vane; I felt sure, if you eared for me, you 
would be obliged to say something—you said noth- 
ing—you seemed to advise me to accept Vane, or I 
thought so.” 

“You said you were fond of Vane. 

“ Yes, I know I said so; I am. I think I shall al- 
ways be fond of him, in a way.” 

Billy seemed to speak with difficulty. She put out 
her. hand, grasped the back of a chair, drew it to her, 
and sat down. She continued to look with a sort of 
helpless pleading at Meloon. As for him, he wondered 
what was the matter. To his mind everything seemed 
clear now, since they understood each other. 

There came a knock at the door. Meloon made an 
impatient gesture. 

“Send them away, whoever they are,” commanded 
Billy, and he obeyed mechanically. He did not know 
why he felt so little exhilaration. What could de- 
press him since he had heard her confession? 

He stood looking down at her. 

“Why do you stay?” she asked, presently; “ why 
don’t you go?” repeating her question. 

He was more and more bewildered. 
all mean? 

“Is it that you’re afraid I shall not want you to 
sing?” he asked, suddenly. “I couldn’t expect that 
you would wish to give up your life work, just be- 
cause you’re a woman. I shouldn't oppose you.” 

“No, oh no; it isn’t that,” she answered. “It’s 
something quite different. I find it very hard to tell 
you. I must seem very weak. You're altogether mis- 
taken in me.” 

She stopped speaking, but she appeared to be try- 
ing to continue. There came an expression of posi- 
tive agony to her face. She was very quiet, however, 
and held her hands closely pressed together. 

Snddenly she raised her eyes to Meloon and smiled 
with a wistful brilliance. 

“Then, after all, you do love me?” she said; “ you 
love me, and I shall always have that to remember.” 


What did it 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
NO MORE UNCERTAINTY 


ee N°: you needn’t come near me,” Billy went on. 

“We're not going to be happy. I wish you 
wouldn’t look as if we were going to be happy. I 
can’t marry you. I wish you had told me long ago 
that you loved me. I don’t understand it. As for 
me,” pathetically, “I was occupied in trying to keep 
my secret. It seems that I kept it very well from 
everybody but Bashy. I’m sure that Bashy knows, 
though she has never spoken. I’m talking a great 
deal, am I not? Don’t interrupt me. You and I 
won’t talk together again, I think. I wish you 
wouldn’t stand. There, sit down near me—must you 
hold my hand? Well, it will do no harm just this 
once—” 

“This once!” ejaculated Meloon; “the hand be- 
longs to me.” 

Billy smiled at him; then she raised his hand and 
kissed it, barely touching it. 

“T’ve hoped that the time would come when I 
could tell you I love you,” she went on, “ but I didn’t 
think it would. How I do dread to say what I have 
to say!” s 

She leaned back in her chair, gazing at him. 

“TI wonder if you'll despise me.” 


He made no reply. In spite of all she had said 
and looked, the inhibition in her manner was so great 
that he restrained his desire to speak. He felt very 
sure that presently he would be able to banish all her 
fancies; for they were fancies, of course. She was 
worn and tired with her exhausting work, and she 
did not see things as they were. e felt that with 
one brush of his powerful arm he could sweep away 
all the cobwebs. 

“I wish it wasn’t so hard,” she said. Then she sat 
up straight. But she fixed her eyes on the hands 
that now lay folded on her lap. 

“ When you went away this morning,” she continued, 
“Vane came. You met him, I know. I’m stre you 
can’t understand the mood I was in. You had just 
made me think that you believed I might marry Vane; 
at least I was sure you didn’t care for me, only in 
your kind, helpful way. Vane asked me again to 
marry him; he begged and pleaded. No matter what 
he said. He, at least, loved me. I couldn’t doubt that. 
Suddenly I asked myself, ‘Why not say yes?’ Per- 
haps to be his wife would help me to forget some 
things. So I said yes. [—” 

Meloon rose from his chair. 
longer. 

“You can explain to him. He will release you—he 
will understand—” 

“No; he can’t release me,” said Billy, “even if he 
would. We went out and were married. He had ar 
ranged so that it might be done immediately if he 
could get my consent. And I wished to be married 
privately. I don’t want it known at present. Many 
people already think I am his wife. We shall go on 
much the same. It’s a pretty story, isn’t it? Oh, Mr. 
Meloon!” 

For Meloon was at the door with his hand on 
latch. He turned to say: 

“ Yes, it’s a very pretty story. 

Billy rose and ran to his side. 

“ What!” she cried; “are you going like that?” 

She put her hand on his sleeve, but she withdrew 
it instantly and stood gazing up at him. 

“ Certainly, like this. What other way is there?” 

“But are you sure we are friends, Mr. Meloon? 
How could I live if I could not feel that you were 
friendly with me?” 

It was a hard moment for the man. He was silent 
for a space, looking over her head through the win- 
dow behind her. 

He thought of several things he might say, things 
that would be excellent, and fine to remember when 
he recalled this interview, and he would be quite likely 
to recall it. But the difficulty was that he could not 
say one of them. He had never before quite known 
the full meaning of the phrase, “ His tongue clove to 
the roof of his mouth.” 

As he could not speak, he turned the latch that he 
was still holding and shut the door behind him. 

He walked rather blindly a few steps, and paused as 
a voice in front of him asked, “ Going down?” 

It was the elevator man. Meloon entered the ele- 
vator, and when it stopped he walked very cireum 
spectly out into the street, with that careful control 
of his limbs that a man sometimes exerts when he is 
partially intoxicated. 

After a time he found that he was in the Public 
Garden and that the wind was sweeping roughly over 
the open space. He paused and fastened his coat 
tightly about him, trying to look at the people hurry- 
ing by him. Where were they all going? He won- 
dered about that. And perhaps some of them were 
suffering. As for him, he could not tell whether this 
were suffering that he felt. There was a phase of ex 
hilaration in it, as of fire. After all, Billy loved him; 
and he had been a blind fool. Well, he would be blind 
no longer; he would—here he stopped in his walk, his 
head bent down to keep the wind from blowing his hat 
off. Why, that couldn’t be true that she had told 
him about having married Hildreth. Had she told 
him such a story? He would make sure, at any rate, 
and he could not trust his own memory. So he 
pushed his hat harder down on his head and hurried 
back to the hotel he had just left. He would not send 
up his name; he went to the door of Billy’s sitting- 
room and knocked. He heard some one walking about 
within. He knocked again; the door opened quickly, 
and Bathsheba, in street dress, appeared. She was 
apparently going out, but she paused, staring at him. 
Suddenly she exclaimed: 

“Oh, it’s you, is it? 
hang yourself? 
that?” 

Then she went by him and disappeared along the 
corridor. 

She had left the door open and Meloon entered. 
Now that he had come he was conscious for an instant 
only of a devouring desire to see Billy again. She 
came forward from the inner room. 

Meloon advanced impetuously as she stopped in 
surprise. He took her in his arms and held her as 
he whispered some words which he never dared to 
recall afterwards. 

For the first instant she did not withdraw herself; 


He could sit still no 


the 


I will go now.” 


Why don’t you go away and 
Or are you too stupid to do even 











but if was only for an instant. She 
stepped back and leaned a hand on the 
table. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, under her breath, 
“don’t do anything that will change my 
idea of you.” 

Meloon was silent. He was trying to 
make out clearly why he had come back. 
Then he said: 

“I wanted to be sure; I wanted to 
make no mistake. After I had left you 
and walked about, it began to seem as if 
it couldn’t be true; that I hadn't heard 
rightly. I’m so stupid, you know—a 
stupid old farmer.” 

He smiled and raised 
forehead, looking at her. 

“Oh, Mr. Meloon,” she cried, “ are you 
ill?” 

“Til? 
it true?” 

“Is what true?” 

“That you are married to Hildreth?” 

eg 

Meloon put his hand to his head again. 

“ And there’s something else. It’s true 
that you love me?” 

“ Yes.” 


his hand to his 


Not the least in the world. Is 


Meloon said nothing more. He turned 
away directly, and a half-hour later he 
was in his room on [rattle Street, sit- 
ting on the side of his bed “ adjusting 
himself,” as he called it. And he needed 
a great deal of adjusting, he found. 

He had let the one thing he most want- 
ed slip away from him; and he couldn't 
see now that he had been to blame. 

There was nothing left for him but to 
go home and bear it. He supposed there 
must be some manly way of bearing 
things; perhaps he could find that way. 

He did not know how long he sat on 
the bed with his face in his hands, but at 


last he rose and began to put the few 
things he had brought into his bag. No 
more city and no more opera for him. 


The town had already begun to stifle him. 
He wanted a long breath of the air that 
blew down through The Notch. 

Just as he was turning the key in the 
lock of his grip-sack, steps hurried up to 


his door, and then there was a quick 
knock. 
CHAPTER XXXIV 
A SAVING GRACE 
ELOON hesitated. He felt that there 
could be but one person who would 
come to his room, and that person it 


would be hard to see. He drew his hand 
down over his face and called out, “* Come 
in,” forgetting that the door was locked. 





Then he hastened to pull back the bolt, 


and Hildreth sprang in like a boy whose 
spirits are at their highest, and who must 
share them with some one. He held out 


his hand and shook Meloon’s hand vio- 
lently; his face was glowing, his eyes 
sparkled. He threw open his fur-edged 


overcoat and began to pace about the bit 
of a room. 

“T was awfully afraid I shouldn't be 
able to find you,” he began. “I felt that 
1 must see you, old fellow. l simply 
couldn’t have you go without telling you 
—though it’s a secret 
you know—without telling you that she’s 
my wife. We were married to-day. Jove! 
1 can’t believe it! I feel if I were 
drunk on something some brew that 
never was tasted before by mortal. | 
say, old man, let’s shake again.” 

He caught Meloon’s hand for the 
ond time, and swung it up and down. 

“ Mind, it’s a secret, you know—don’t 
go telling it to the newspapers. It mustn’t 
get out. Things are to go on just as they 
are for the present, Billy says. I’m bound 
to respect her wishes, of course. But | 
declare I feel as if it were written all over 
me, and that everybody ‘d know. I’m the 
happiest man in the world. I hope I can 
keep my head when I sing with her to- 
night. I'd like to sing better than I ever 
did in my life, but very likely my voice ‘Il 
all go to smash. Do you think it will?” 

“ How can I tell?” 

Meloon was leaning with his back to the 
window, his hands thrust into his pockets, 
watching his companion as he moved hur- 
riedly here and there. 

“ Hope you'll stay to hear and see—eh?” 

“No, I’m going home.” 

Meloon drew out his watch. 

“ Sorry to turn you away,” he went on; 
“but I haven't any time to lose if I catch 
my train.” 

“Is that 
you well?” 

“ Perfectly well; not used to late hours, 
I suppose.” 

“Very likely,” 


as 


see- 


so’ Too bad. I say, aren’t 


was the response, from 
Hildreth. “ I say, let me go to the station 
with you. I'll run out and get a cab.” 

And he did go. He could not stop talk- 
ing of his happiness. 

“ Mind you,” he said, as he sat opposite 
Meloon, “ I’m not speaking to any one else 
like this; I’m bottled up tight, except to 
you. Good heavens! Do you suppose any 
other man was ever so happy?” 

“Scores of them,” was the response. 

Meloon had drawn his coat collar as 
high as it would go; he wished that he 
had something to shield his eyes from the 
horrible brilliance of the face near him. 
He was calling himself a monster because 
a pang of hatred shot through his heart. 





from the public, | 





HARPER’ 


He thought of flinging open the carriage 
door and tossing out, under the trampling 
feet of horses, this insolently happy man, 
who had what did not belong to him. 

Under the stress of this thought Meloon 
sat rigid. He heard Hildreth’s words, and 
comprehended them with some especial 
sense of which he was hardly cognizant. 
And all the time that beast within him 
was ravening for Hildreth’s life. Why 
should Hildreth have what didn’t belong 
to him? That was the phrase that re- 
peated itself so persistently in Meloon’s 
mind that he began to be afraid of it. 

“I’m so glad you happened to be down 
here,” Hildreth was saying. “ You've been 
such a friend to me when I needed just 
such a life as you gave me. I never shall 
forget it of you—never. It’s a godsend, 
too, to know such a man. I hope you don’t 
think, Meloon, that I shall forget.” 

Hildreth leaned forward and put. his 
hand on his companion’s knee. 

“IT wish you’d drop all that,” said the 
other, roughly. 

“ What—eh?” 


Hildreth shrank back, and the color 
mounted to his forehead. 
*I mean,” went on Meloon, hastily, 


“that you owe me nothing. 
gerate, that’s all. 
tion. Good-by.” 

“ But i'm going in; I’m bound to see 
the last of you.” 

Hildreth jumped out and took Meloon’s 
bag. 

In a moment the two were walking along 
the platform. The elder man had begun 
to feel that he should never be alone; a 
hot hand seemed to have seized his brain, 
and it was holding and compressing it. 
He looked sideways at Hildreth; withdrew 
his eyes; then looked again. Why should 


You exag- 
Here we are at the sta- 


Hildreth have what did not belong to him? | 


Without thinking where they were go- 
ing, the two walked far down the plat- 
form. Meloon’s only distinct thought was 
the question as to when he should get rid 
of this young man who was so outrageous- 
ly flaunting his happiness before him. 

* Billy and I will go up to the farm in 
the summer,” he heard Hildreth say; 
“there’s nothing I should like so well— 
and Billy’s mother is there. You'll let us 


come, won't you? And Lotos, dear old 
dog! Is that engine coming up on this 


track? Shall we run across? 
the wrong place here, anyway. 
we get here? I wasn’t 
you?” 
“ We'll cross—there’s time enough,” said 
Meloon, sharply. “Go ahead!” 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


We're in 
How did 
minding; were 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


Correspondents of the Bazar are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Miss C. E. B.—Certainly the groom’s 
parents, his near relatives, and his friends 
who live within calling distance, should 
be invited to a tea that a bride gives 
after her marriage for about two hundred 
guests; she should send invitations to 
the persons who are on the groom’s call- 
ing-list, just as she sends them to her own 
friends and acquaintances, it being, how- 
ever, unnecessary to invite people who 
live too far away to be able to call. 
menu for the tea may be very simple and 
home-made, but everything must 
dainty and attractively served; the essen- 
tials are tea, chocolate with whipped 
cream, or bouillon, sandwiches, small 
cakes and candies in pretty little dishes, 
a well-decorated table with a vase or two 
of flowers on it, candles in single candle- 
sticks or candelabra burning under 
shades, all the tea and chocolate or bouil- 
lon appointments complete, and last, but 
not least, an attractive woman to 


at one end of the table, and another wo- 


man at the other end to serve the choco- | 


late or bouillon. Everything may be | 
made or prepared in the house. The 


bouillon may be bought in cans and fla- | 


vored and heated, the cakes baked in 
small heart-shaped tins and prettily 
frosted in different colors, the sandwiches 
of different kinds of bread with a variety 
of fillings— made of Boston brown 
bread spread with softened cream cheese, 
into which finely chopped nuts are 
mixed; some mace of white bread thinly 
eut and rolled plain, and with a lettuce 
leaf; some of brown and white bread put 
together and cut in heart and round 
shapes; and some of Graham-bread spread 


-some 


with foie-gras and mayonnaise—a_ de- 
licious mixture. The rooms should be 
well lighted and well ventilated; the 


hostess and her mother should stand to re- 
ceive the guests, assisted perhaps by one 
or two other women. 


Aanes.—Your house is excellently plan- 
ned. May I offer a suggestion relating 
to the large covered porch? Will it not 
darken the rest of the house, and shut 
out so much sunshine in winter that the 


The | 


be | 


pour | 
the tea—one who knows how to make it—- | 
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fun it gives for a few months in summer 
is not to be counted? Instead of covering 
it, why not keep the posts where they are, 
and put a beam from one post to another 
to’ train vines upon, running an awning 
out over the porch in summer? This 
method has been followed with charming 
success in many expensive and artistic 
country houses. The mirror in the hall 
is rightly placed, but in the parlor it will 
reflect the windows and be unpleasant. 
Put it preferably at the right of the par- 
| lor door, flat against the walls, or at right 
angles across the corner, according to the 
size of the glass. Have both upper and 
lower hall finished alike, which is always 
best in a small house, otherwise the shock 
of coming upon a dividing-line is not for- 
gotten. Do not have any border to the 
hard-wood floors; borders are never put 
into new houses. A beautiful new floor 
is made of quartered oak. Have the stairs 
plain. If you can afford it, oak is the 
best wood—not varnished, remember, 
though deepened in tone by ammonia if 
desired. Otherwise a good pine, stained, 
| or treated in various ways (the recipes 
| have been given in the Bazar), is recom- 
| mended. The hall, parlor, and sitting- 
|} room must be considered in relation to 
each in their colors, but the dining-room 
and the breakfast-room may be treated 
separately. If light oak is used, on no 
| account have red. Attend first to the 
walls, and then buy furniture gradually. 
| Persons sometimes reverse this order to 
| great disadvantage. If on account of the 
| 
i 
| 





cracking of the walls they cannot be pa- 
pered at once, use kalsomine in some tint 
upon them. This treatment is very cheap, 
and it will enable you to study colors 
and their effects before deciding perma- 
nently. <A dining-room in blue with a 
great deal of white is always pretty. 


ANnonymovus,.—I 


will call you “ Anon- 
ymous”” because 


] 
} you have not signed 
your name. You ask where to put your 
| fur rugs. Where should you put them 
except where they are to be used—in front 
| of sofas, fireplaces, or desks? Anywhere 
| so that they contribute to the comfort of 
the householder. Put the bookease in the 
sitting-room or parlor, not in the hall. 
Study to make every detail express the 
fulfilment of some need—some physical, 
mental, or social need. No ornament 


but to please the eye, which is led to rest 
on the particular spot where that orna- 
ment is placed. Leave the glass doors in 
the china closet uncovered to show the 
china. Cover the marble table with a 
silk cover. -In the hall preserve the sim- 
plicities, and have only a table, chair, 
pictures, flowers, hiding the hat-rack. Put 
no upholstered articles there. 


VALENTINE.—If the ceiling of the li- 
brary is to be untouched, get the golden- 
brown cartridge-paper, being careful that 
it tones in with the walls. Employ a 
skilled painter if blue wood-work is at- 
tempted, some one who understands 
| shades and tones. I should prefer a light 
| wood-work, however. You are right about 
the plain walls. Arrange the conserva- 
| 
| 





tory so that plants may thrive there. If 
it be cold, get a kerosene-stove. There are 
many that do not smoke or smell, and 
which can be left to themselves all night. 
Do not shut away the sunlight. If you 
like red, use it in your hall. Take away 
the blue ceiling. Do not keep the Bag- 
dad cover on that mahogany sofa; that 
is an incongruous makeshift by no means 
| necessary. Get the walls right and the 
rest will follow. Have nothing rather 
than a bad thing. 


Y. A. E.—Write to the Woman’s Ex- 
change, to the heads of large and fash- 
ionable schools where young girls who 

are likely to travel are to be found, and 
of course advertise. When writing send 
| references and state fully your capabili- 
| ties and what your training has been. 
Much will depend upon the way in which 
| you frame your letter and the spirit you 
{ display about your work. Of all years 
| this ought to be the one in which you 
| should find most to do. Write also to 
| some art schools, although art students 
are apt to be poor and compelled to shift 
| for themselves. Musical students, being 
better off, might desire just those ser- 
vices which you desire to render. There- 
fore apply to them, but be sure to write 
to the fashionable The address 
of the lady to whom you refer is un- 
known to me. 


schools. 


ConsTaNtT Reaper.—Yellows, in stripes 
or in inconspicuous figures, belong to all 
Colonial houses. Flowered papers on 
white grounds also belong to them. The 
so-called Morris papers have no place, be- 
ing a later development. There should be 
little upholstery, the wood-work of chairs 
and sofas showing, and few dark colors. 
You can go into richness of texture or 
simplicities, using damasks or chintzes. 
A true Colonial house is altogether a de- 
lightful affair. The impression must - be 
that of space, airiness, and freshness. 


Ht. C. W.—AIl simple bed-rooms should 
| have simple papers, flowers or stripes on 


should be set up simply as an ornament, | 
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a white ground, and conveying the im- 
pression of daintiness and freshness. Hunt, 
therefore, for a paper that will best con- 
vey this impression. I saw a girl’s- 
room the other day, also, like yours, fur- 
nished in mahogany, the four-poster being 
trimmed with pink and white flowered 
eretonne, the same stuff at the windows, 
over white muslin curtains. The walls 
were covered with roses on a _ white 
ground, and the wood-work was white. 
Therefore everything was pink and white. 
Nothing costly was to be seen, yet all 
was lovely. In your room with the wal- 
nut’ a narrow-striped paper with small 
flowers between may be used. Sometimes 
these stripes are in green, sometimes in 
yellow, the flowers differing with every 
color. Paint all the wood-work white. 
Either run the paper up to a white ceil- 
ing, the rod just underneath, or bring the 
white ceiling down to the paper, which 
should run up from the floor to a height 
of eight or nine feet. Upright pianos are 
now placed at right angles to the walls, 
or set out from the walls, seldom flat 
against them. The idea with most of 
them is to conceal the player. 


LyNN.—You can never make a mistake 
in any bed-room which you finish with 
white wood and hang with flowered paper 
on a white ground. See what you can 
find in your neighborhood, and choose 
that which is freshest and sweetest. Have 
dainty white curtains at the windows, and 
everything in the room as fresh as pos 
sible. If you prefer violets to any other 
flowers, get those; otherwise that flower 
with which you are most congenial. 


ONE IN Dount.—The best taste of the 
day inclines to framing photographs and 
prints without mats, bringing the frame 
close against the picture, as is done in 
oils. If mats, however, are preferred, 


| take the pictures to the dealers and try 


each mat on each picture, never trusting 
to chance, or anything but actual experi- 
ment. Artists invariably do this. You 
must consider the color of the prints 
themselves and the color of the walls on 
which they are to hang. The simplicities 
are always to be preserved, and no frame 
ought to distract attention from the pic 
ture itself. 


ADVICE TO MoTHnens.—M us. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaea. 


—{Adr.] 


AN ENORMOUS INDUSTRY. 

OvR enormous facilities, tremendous output, rapid 
movement of goods, always fresh in the hands of con 
sumers, insures the Gail Borden Eagle Brand Con 
densed Milk the first place in American homes.—{ Adv.] 
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: BREAKFAST 
COCOA 


“Known the world over. 

- Received the highest in- 
dorsements from the medica] 
practitioner, the nurse, and 
the intelligent housekeeper 
and caterer.” —Dietetic and 
Hygienic Gazette. 


Walter Baker & Co. uu. 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 


Established 1780. 
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A tonic and vitalizer for the relief of 
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ing Grippe. Creates a good appetite, 
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WHITE-HOUSE BRIDES 


N event which will interest Wash 
ington society next autumn will 
be the wedding, at the White 
House, of President MeKinley’s 
niece, Miss Mabel McKinley, and 

Dr. Hermanus Baer, of Somerset, Penn 
ayivania 

rhe historic old mansion, “ The Presi- 
dent’s House,” as it was first called, has 
been the scene of only eight weddings dur 
ing the entire century of its existence. 
Miss Todd, a cousin of the brilliant Dolly 
Madison, was, in 1811, the first White 


liouse bride, the next, in 1820, being 
President Monroe’s daughter Six years 
later President John Quincey Adams’s gon, 
John Adams, was married in the Blue 


Parlor to Mrs. Adams’s niece During 
President Jackson's administration Miss 
Mary Lewis, the daughter of Major Lewis 
of Indian-war fame, was married in the 
W hite House through the friendship 
which existed befween the President and 





MISS MABEL MoKINLEY 


her father; and Miss Easton of Tennes 
see, a niece of the former, had the same 
Miss Eliza 
beth Tyler, daughter of the last of the 
Virginian Presidents, was a White-House 
bride in 1842, and nearly thirty years 
afterwards another President's daughter 
Miss Nellie Grant—-followed her in the 
ame role The last bride of the eight, 
Miss Folsom, had the double distinction 
of being married in the Executive Man 
sion and marrying the Chief Executive 


, 


privilege a year or two later 


resident Cleveland 

The bride-to-be of the autumn, Miss 
McKinley, is the only child of President 
MeKinley’s brother Abner. She has been 
carefully educated, and is a very accom- 
plished young woman. One of her gifts is 
a talent for music. She has a charming 
voice, which has been highly cultivated. 











DR. HERMANUS BAER 


Mr. and Mrs. Abner McKinley live in 
New York city in the winter, their sum 
mer home being at Somerset, Pennsyl 
vania. Somerset is also Dr. Baer’s home, 
and his acquaintance with Miss MeKin- 
ley has extended from their childhood. He 
is a son of H. L. Baer, of Somerset, and 
belongs to an old Colonial family who 
were among the first settlers in that part 
of Pennsylvania Ile is now completing 
his last year at the Jefferson Medical 
College, of Philadelphia, and expects to 
enter upon his profession during the com 
The wedding will be a brill 
iant and notable event 


ing summer 








ec. 
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COLLARETTE OF GOLD CHAINS. 


HERE are waves of fashion as there 
are waves of reform. The prac- 
tice, recently common among fash- 
ionable women in New York, to 
wear no jewelry, or, if any, that 
it should be of the simplest kind, has been 
quite superseded. At the moment they 
are not only wearing all the handsome 
jewelry they possess, but are calling upon 
their reserve collections of broken bits— 
ear-rings, loose stones, chains, etc.—and 
having them made over into additional or- 
naments. Those used for evening wear are 
often most attractive. Sketch No. 1 shows 
a collarette made of fine gold chains 
originally an old watch chain, cut and 
arranged so as to form the top and bot- 
tom. The cross-bands are narrow strips 
of gold to hold firmly the stones which are 
set here and there. These are yellow topaz 
and amethysts, which were taken from 
odd ear-rings and pins. The pendants are 
hung from graduated pieces of the fine 
chain, and are pierced pearls, which were 
the remains of an old necklace. The whole 
effect of this collarette is most unique, 
and it can be worn over a high-necked 
gown as well as with a décolleté one. 
Almost all our grandmothers have old- 


i/ 
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STOMACIIER OF SEED-PEARLS. 


fashioned sets of seed-pearls which have 
been stowed away for years. Sketch No. 
2 shows what can be done with one of 
these sets. Here it is made into a most 
attractive stomacher and a hair ornament. 
The old set consisted of a brooch with 
pearl chains and drops, ear-rings, cap-pins, 
and bracelet. They were aquamarines 
surrounded with the pearls. The stom- 
acher, as seen here, was worn this winter 
at the opera by one of the prettiest young 
matrons in New York society, and it cre 
ated a decided sensation for its beauty and 
novelty. The brooch was used to form 
the centre of the pendant, being of the 
largest stones, and the other pieces were 
strung across the front of the corsage, con- 
nected by very fine seed-pearl chains. The 
ornament in the hair, which was fastened 
to a pale blue aigrette, was made from one 
of the cap-pins. An aquamarine velvet 
bow at the right side of the bodice set the 
whole thing off most beautifully. 

There is so much jewelry now worn on 
the evening gowns that one can make use 
of almost anything. A funny old-fash- 
ioned filigreed gold bracelet, with cairn- 
gorms set here and there, has been util- 
ized for making a most charming shoul- 
der-strap. The stones, which originally 
hung all around the bracelet, suspended 
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from fine gold chains, were taken off 
and put at the two ends where the orna- 
ment is fastened to the gown. The clasp 
of the bracelet forms the top, or centre- 
piece, while four pendants of the cairn- 
gorms form lines going from it. Lower 
over the shoulder are three fine gold 
chains, graduating in length. A pair of 
bracelets can be worn in this way, but it 
is considered more “chic” to wear only 
one. Old coral or amber necklaces, which 
children used to wear long ago, are very 
pretty made up into shoulder-straps, to be 
worn with evening dresses, and are much 
in vogue this season. 

Two very old and antique bracelets have 
been made over inta a most effective pen- 
dant for the neck and an ornament for the 
front of the hair, as shown in sketch No. 
4. The neck pendant is of fine old Indian 
gold of that rich dark color peculiar to 
the gold in the East Indies, and it is 
closely studded with pink topaz and small 
pearls. The bracelet was shortened by 
taking off some of the links, and the stones 
were removed and put on the ends to 





CORAL SHOULDER-STRAPS. 


form a sort of finish at the bottom of the 
pendant. The ornament is hung around 
the neck on two very narrow fish-seale 
chains, which were originally part of an 
old lorgnette chain. The bracelet for the 
hair remained in its original form. It is 
of solid gold, with scroll-work and small 
gold knobs, and is fastened directly in the 
front of the hair with gold hair-pins. 
These are only a few suggestions as to 
how to make old jewelry adaptable to the 
present style of dress. It is well to save 
every bit of old gold and every stone, as, 
no matter of how little value they may 
appear to you, it is wonderful what can 
be done with them. Some charming hat- 
pins and stick-pins can be made from bits 
of old gold and odd and loose stones. Sets 
of studs for shirt-waists are made from 
coral, amethyst, pearl, topaz, opal, or, in 
fact, any precious stone. A very charm- 
ing and original necklace has been made of 
old gold chains, and pendants of all the 
different stones, giving the effect of a valu- 
able old piece of Indian jewelry. 
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ANTIQUE BRACELETS REMODELLED. 


Fine old-fashioned mosaic and painted 
brooches are very stylish used as belt- 
buckles and sash-buckles, and are also 
used as clasps for wraps and cloaks. 

EpitH LAWRENCE. 


A MODERN COUVRE-FEU 


F you live in an apartment-house, and 
have rooms of small or moderate size, 
-you will learn to economize space 
most shrewdly, and finally begin to 
rage at the radiator, which stolidly 
occupies a much-coveted place of 30x10 
inches on your parlor floor. Welcome it 




















A STEAM-RADIATOR BEAUTIFIED. 


is to its space on a cold day, when it is a 
comfort to sit or stand in its benign heat, 
but an awful aggravation when you try 
to give your crowded room the lightsome 
look belonging to summer. 

The illustration, which may be called a 
modern couvre-feu, needs little explana- 
tion. It shows the clever device by which 
the occupant of a tiny apartment has 
masked her cumbrous radiator in an in- 
genious way which makes it quite a thing 
of beauty under her treatment. The dis- 
guise holds good for either season, as the 
Japanese whip-lash screen offers no ob 
stacle to the issuing forth of the heated 
air required to warm the room in winter, 
and is a pretty thing to contemplate in 
summer. 

To carry out the scheme, a skeleton 
frame of pine wood should be made large 
enough to fit over the radiator, with a 
board on top supporting a back piece and 
shelves for holding bric-A-brac. Spindles 
and balls are added to the upper part for 
decoration, and all the wood-work should 
be stained to imitate oak, mahogany, or 
other hard wood. In front, upon a brass 
rod, hangs a curtain, in this case of satin 
jean embroidered with growing daffodils, 
but for which may be substituted bro 
eade or tapestry that would require no 
hand decoration. Hiding the ugly iron 
ends of the radiator are hung short cur- 
tains of the bamboo or whip-lash por- 
tiéres which are to be procured in vari- 
ous lengths at shops devoted to the sale 
of Japanese curios and conveniences. In 
rooms facing the north it might be well 
to have these string curtains in front as 
well as at the ends of the radiator, as 
then the heat could have larger oppor- 
tunity for reaching the room than when 
hindered by material as suggested. 

M. C. HuNGERFORD. 


LOCAL CHARITY SUFFERS 


HE Finance Committee of the As- 
sociation for Improving the Con- 
dition of the Poor has experienced 
much difficulty in raising sufficient 
money to meet the many demands 
upon the association. Although the win- 
association has received since October 1 
ter has been considered a mild one, the 
last nearly 4500 applications for aid. The 
Finance Committee are inclined to believe 
that the association has suffered by rea 
son of the extraordinary number of de- 
mands upon the giving public this win- 
ter, and notably those relating to objects 
foreign to this city. While no one should 
object to contributions made for any wor 
thy object, it seems lamentable that New 
York’s oldest charity, with a long and 
honorable record of things accomplished, 
should suffer for lack of money to carry 
on its work among the poor. The sum 
necessary to meet expenditures incurred 
and maintain the work for the balance of 
the fiscal year is $15,000 in addition to 
moneys already contributed. The Finance 
Committee of the association is composed 
of R. Fulton Cutting, George Blagden, 
Andrew Mills, Theodorus B. Woolsey, and 
tobert Shaw Minturn, treasurer. All 
contributions should be sent to No. 105 
East Twenty-second Street. 
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advice and practical directions as to how the latest fashions can 
cgnothically reproduced at home. It is profusely illustrated by engravings 
id diccnpibichl itashallin, ten ehldreeaiiesgh the eit: Tedliel ettnians 
have posed. This valuable booklet sent by mail to any address on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. 
NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 19 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 





























WOMAN AND THE MOUSE 


NOVEL chapter has been added to 
mouse lore. 

As to woman, the mouse is a 
convincing instance of the power 
of associated ideas. Tiny, tawny, 

silken, cheery, diligent, and seclusive, fu- 
gitive when no man pursueth, and for- 
midable to woman under all circum- 


SHOES FREE 


DRESS FOR BABY 












Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their THE 
‘ > 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed, : — ot a ent 10 a 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that FIRST PAIR 
it cannot answer any letters by mail 


> : . the softest leather you can put on 
OrGANIST.—-You may certainly discard VICI KID : 4 : 


. baby's tender feet. It is the toughest, 
crape and veil and bonnet now. Have a handsomest, best-wearing leather you can put on child's, 





hat made of straw and chiffon or of straw woman's, or man’s feet. The world’s standard of fine stances, the unwarras.ted terror aroused 
trimmed with crape, if you wish to wear shoe leather. by the mouse is to be ascribed to persist- 
some crape, although it is not necessary. Any baby bore i 1800 may be taken to your shoe dealer. Let him ent nse a —_ of — oat the 
o ; 4 wee wv fe oO pew » oT ee s , » ‘ ur 
In strictly fashionable mourning only all the mensurcments te us Wer 5° 0 grouse ep Rowee, 050 wee moment literature may be said to begin 


black or all white is worn, not black skirts CS Chess cands pecelly Ons qotrned rqie Cediee ber yon 


and white waists or even a black and 


mankind discover this defenceless object 
the victim of unaccountable injustice. 








VICI DRESSING—eers leather soft and pliable when in use, 





white waist. The same rule applies to It should double the “life” of a shoe, Homer, Aesop, Horace, satirized in due 
the white yoke or guimpe. Have instead VICI PASTE POLISH —?*s 2 mirror shine on the shoe time by Pope, adding insult to injury; 
. . . + re . : é —a shine that wet won't hurt and Chaucer Shakspere and countless lesser 
a guimpe of point d esprit in black or of that won't rub off on the whitest skirt or the dalutiest “ . os . . 
chiffon. An all-white gown of silk and trousers. lights fill the impressionable mind of 
cotton is very good, and not expensive; | VICI COMBINATION. ecient tent ate and youth with dread of the mouse. Nor is 


the goods have a plain surface, and look 
like a moussetine de soie. The sample is 


good, and the material may be appropri SHOE-OLOGY f+ our book on Shoes and 
eae ‘ LF Shoe Treatment. It is free to any asker. 
ately trimmed with ruffles and chiffon. 


Evsir C.—Have a very little starch put ROBERT H. FOERDERER Philadelphia. ‘ ning and wariness, “ capable of doing an 
in the baby’s dresses. Cotton is often extremely difficult thing by strategy or 
used in preference to linen, but about as finesse.” The references in the Bible are 
many persons use the linen; either is a | - — ——__—_—— —__—— — - | not, on the whole, flattering to the mouse. 
good choice. The linen is much softer. The Prophet Isaiah rejected it as diet 
Have a cape made of silk or satin if it even in extremity. Samuel the Prophet 
can be afforded, with a capuchin hood held it in at least esthetic esteem. It will 
lined with lace or chiffon. Buy lace by be remembered that he advised the Chosen 
the piece, and finish the ends by sewing People to place in the Ark five golden 
an edge of lace across that will make it mice as a trespass offering. 
look all right. The mouse figures frequently and vig- 
orously in German literature. Schiller 
found it of dramatic value on more than 
one occasion. Rhine legends delight in 
its antics in more than one hoary ruin 
and vine-draped castle. A well-known tra- 
dition dedicates to the mouse and its 
progeny several renowned spots where its 
species was used to punish greedy barons 
who connived to deprive the people of 

corn. 

The novel chapter in the mouse chroni- 
cle was added a few days ago at Pitts- 
| burg. Widow Annie Mather, long voice- 
| less in consequence of illness, unexpected- 
ly encountered a mouse on opening a dis- 
used closet door. Instantly overcome by 
—— | the cumulative force of associated ideas, 

, scream she must. Scream she did. Her 
HARPER S BAZAR CUT TISSUE- PAPER R PATTERNS voice came back. The mouse it was that 


fled, as usual. The widow's voice came 


sacred Scripture more lenient than pro 
fane. It is true that Leviticus pays the 
mouse an equivocal compliment in asso 
ciating it with the weasel, a carnivorous 
digitigrade animal distinguished for cun 


Ask your shoe-draler, The fame of Vict Products covers five 
continents, No one else makes them er can make them, 
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E. J. M.—Have the bridal veil in two 
pieces—a short piece to fall down in front, 
and the long veil at the back; the veil 
should have square ends, no matter what 
the shape of the train. The piece that 
goes to the front is fastened with lace 
hair-pins underneath the spray of flow 
ers or bridal wreath, and may be very 
easily removed. If you do not wish to | 
have the veil in separate pieces, or rather 
do not care to remove the folds in front, 
preferring to throw back the veil, you 
must still have a separate piece; other 
wise it would be too full and heavy. 








IMPATIENCE.—You can find what you 
wish at the Sor ety of Decorative Art, 14 
East Thirty-fourth Street 








Cc. P. C.—Point d’esprit trims black For women’s and little girls’ garments are issued in sizes 32, 34, 36, and 40 inch bust measure for women, tale . T , “ _ ot : 
lin 1 black orgat i, » gowns more ef and in four, six, eight, and ten year old sizes for little girls. Only > hinehend number of patterns of each design back to stay. 1 hus has the mouse vindi- 
mee - ame ) _ ‘ re i * gowns: will be issued. The cost of the se patterns will continue to be 50 cents per costume for women’s patterns (or | cated itself against time, myth, fable, and 
ectively than does the plain footing. Lace 2° 5 cents eac h for waist and skirt), and 35 cents per costume for little girls’ patterns (or 20 cents each for skirt try agai spatiti . » hagi 
insertion is not suit ‘bie for deep mourn and waist); separate sleeve and collar patterns, 10 cents each, except where otherwise specified. Children’s poe try, against super tition, the hagiolog 
: " - I collar and sleeve patterns may not be purchased separately. The following list represents the recently issued | ical form of poetry. rhe triumphant 
ing. An all-white costume without lace | designs that may still be purchased | . 


f : story of the mouse and Widow Annie Ma- 
or embroidery may be worn, but a white 
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; “ nadie = r - | arper’s Bazar No. 16, Vol. 33 *rice, so cts per’s Bazar No. 7, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts |} Macbeth to stigmi ec e mouse: 
waist. Black straw sailor hats are in | 298, Child’s Empire Yoke Gown. Illustrated in | 261. 1900 Tailor Costume for Women. Illustrated | « —— like a dR t. 
good style: they come in the same shapes | Harper's Bazar No. 15, Vol. 33. Price, 35 « in Harper's Bazar No. 7,Vol. 33. Price, so cts | Approach thou like the rugged Russian 
ss the white, and in the same kind of | *77- Womuee Costes wie Pee;Pstes dred | ato. chairs Nanteeraeil Unwe:” Uesinied = | bear, 
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straw, and there is nothing that really Vol. 33. Price, so cts. ’ 250. India “** _—= hed. ayy awl - — rhinoceros, or the Hyrean 
takes their place—a black felt would not 276. New Bolero and Shirred Skirt. Illustrated in Bazar No. 6, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts | te tiger, . 
do at all Early in the autumn wear a | Harper's Bazar No.14,Vol.33. Price,25 cts.each 258. Child’s Summer Costume. Illustrated in | lake any shape but that and my firm 

: Ps a, ao . | k | > ‘ 275. Girt’s Linen Gown. Illustrated in Harper's Harper's Basar No. 4, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts nerves 
gray felt with a black band. Persons in | Bazar No. 14, Vol. 33. Price 35 cts 257. New Five-Gore Skirt. [Illustrated in Harfer’s Shall never.tremble.” 
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It is customary to put knives at the right Harper's Basar No. 11, Vol. 33... Price, 50 cts Price, 90 cts darling of the sex. 
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oroughiy remove dust from your | Harper's Bazar No. 10, Vol. 33. Price, 50 cts Bazar No. 1, Vol. 33. Price, 35 cts | ever, and, while on earth, voluble antl 
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Is endorsed by all first-class 
dressmakers. Sold everywhe: 


B@ Every woman shguid secure our booklet, entitled “Spring and Summer 
Costumes —And Hos Them,” by Josephine Robb, of Harper's Basar, 
oieed ‘advice and practical directions as to how the latest fashions can 

of ily reproduced at home. It is profusely illustrated by engravings 
(ide from special photographs, for which several of the most beautiful actresses 
~have posed. This valuable booklet sent by mail to any address on receipt of 4 
cents in stamps. Address— 


NONOTUCK SILK COMPANY, 19 Bridge St., Florence, Mass. 
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HERE is a certain young woman living with- 
in twenty-five miles of New York who has been 
furnishing a country house this spring. 

How to do it was an awful problem, for she 

has very decided ideas as to what the furniture 

of a country house should not be. Upholstery is out 
of place, she thinks. She is tired of willow and bam- 


. 





CANVAS-COVERED LONG CHAIR 


boo, wieker and cane. All very well in their place, 
she says, but they have been used by every one who 
owns a country house, until they have become banal. 
\ltogether, the furniture people found her a pretty 
difficult young woman, until she stumbled upon an ar- 
tistic small shop filled to overflowing with what the 
salesman called Mission furniture He said that it 
took its name from the fact that the models on which 








THE TRA TABLE 


it was built came from an old mission down at Santa 
Barbara 

It was lucky her purse was corpulent, for she spent 
it all before she left the shop, and drew upon her sum- 
mer dress allowance to boot But she was reconciled 
to wearing last season's shirt-waists when she saw the 
new furniture in place 

rhe living-room is also the entrance hall, a big 
square room, panelled in dark wood, with an open fire- 
place and a chimney in rough stone rising at one side 
ot it, and a great curving window jutting out of the 
cornet There is a small vestibule that breaks the en- 
trance from the veranda, and in this is found the first 
piece of Mission furniture—a square stand for canes 
ind umbrellas, lettered, “ Put down the staff and rest 
iwhile 

In the centre of the room stands a big square table, 
in black-oak finish, like the original furniture of the 
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COMBINATION TABLE FOR CARD-PLAYING 


Santa Barbara mission. On this are piled newspapers, 
magazines, current novels, and in the middle of the 
table is a small revolving bookcase, bearing on the 
two opposite faces the legend, ““ Much may be said on 
both sides.” This is laden with reference books and 
works on out-door sports. The volumes that demand 
more care are ranged in orderly rows in an old-fashion- 
ed set of black-oak bookshelves, inscribed, 


A small house 
ind a large garden, 
Few friends, 
But many books. 


That this woman has as much of a penchant for 
tables as many of her sex possess for teapots is seen 
by a glance about the room, for there are no less than 
four tables there besides the big one in the middle. 
But then, as their owner says, they are all so different! 
One is square, with four small square seats that -go 
with it and fit under the corners of the table when they 
are not in use. Across this is inscribed the sentiment of 
the venerable Mrs. Sarah Battle, “ A clear fire, a clean 
hearth, and the rigor of the game.” This table is 
quite in the dark corner, and is supposed to be for 
evening whist. For those who wish to play in the 
daytime there is a combination table and chair, 
which stands turned up against the wall, the table top 
forming the seat back, and bearing the inscription, 
“ So easy to be turned down.” 

Even nearer the window than this is an odd writ- 
ing-table with a seat attached to it by hinges at one 
side, in such a way that its curved back rail and the 
circumference of the table form a complete circle. For 





a motto this has, “Shut up in measureless. content,” 
which does not quite suit the woman who is never 
happy when she has letters to write. The fourth table 
is for tea, and stands, of course, in the chimney cor- 
ner, alluring guests with the sentiment, “Tea and 
muffins for two at five.” 

The woman consulted her lord and master’s love of 











WRITING-TABLE WITH SWINGING SEAT. 


ease when she purchased the canvas-covered long chair 
that stands in the bay-window, and rather offered it 
as an offset to the hard and uncomfortable if artistic 
settle, lettered, “ Seats of the Mighty,” which is placed 
near the outer door. A furtlier measure of conciliation 
is the pipe-rack at the side of the fireplace, with lea- 
ther straps and loops in which to stick pipes, and a 








PIPE KACK 


tabernacle-like little cupboard for tobacco, marked, 
“ Sweetness and Light.” 

The one or two big, square, leather-padded arm- 
chairs she purchased can only be moved well by a 
vigorous man. But there are other lighter seats, one 
forest green, and two sealing-wax red, with cane seats, 
that are within the scope of an athletic woman. No 
others ventured to show themselves in the room for 
some time, but after the arrival of the woman’s sister 
and her “ best young man” to spend Sunday, a neat 
little dark green rocker of the despised willow variety 
was found to have strayed in from another apartment. 
It was forthwith banished, but wandered back again 
so often that the woman has decided to let it rest in 
peace, and even has the design of getting one or two 
more like it. “After all,” she says, “ you can mix 
people and furniture pretty much as you please—in 
a country house.” 





—— 
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ws TWO CHAFING-DISH RECIPES.—4y Maria Blay ws 


MUSSELS A LA MARINIERE 

CRAPE with a knife and wash four or five times 

in cold water the shells of a quart of very fresh 

mussels of medium size. Wipe dry, and put 

them into the chafing-dish with two table-spoon 

fuls of cold water, a teaspoonful each of onions 
and parsley chopped very fine, two table-spoonfuls of 
soft bread crumbs (crumbled, not grated), one heaping 
table-spoonful of butter, half a teaspoonful of salt, 
und two pinches of pepper. Cover and cook six min- 

















MUSSELS A LA MARINIERE. 


utes, turning the mussels twice, in order that each 
shell shall open. At the end of this time add a tea- 
spoonful of good vinegar and mix the mussels well 
together. When all are open they are sufficiently 
cooked. Take out the empty shells, pour over the 
sauce, and serve. This dish needs a good flame, and 
should be cooked without the use of the hot water pan. 
A second caution is that good mussels are found only 
in the very best markets. 


VEAL KIDNEYS WITH MUSHROCMS AND MADEIRA SAUCE 


Thirteen minutes of cooking from start to finish is 
sufficient for this dish. The ingredients are three 
veal kidneys, half a pound of mushrooms, one and a 
half gills of consommé, three table-spoonfuls of Ma- 
deira, one table-spoonful of butter, one coffee-spoonful 
of salt, two pinches of pepper. If there is no con- 
sommé at hand, one coffee-spoonful of beef extract di- 
luted in one and a half gills of hot water may replace 
it. Remove the skin from the kidneys and cut each 
lengthwise in four slices. Take off the fat, cut each 
slice in small pieces. The mushrooms, which are pre- 
pared at the last moment, should be of medium size; 
they are peeled whole and put in lukewarm water, 
with two good pinches of salt and one teaspoonful of 
vinegar. Remove, and wipe dry with a napkin. This 
method is excellent to prepare mushrooms for any 
style of cooking, as it keeps them perfectly white and 
firm. For this dish they are afterwards cut in slices 
a quarter of an inch thick. Have at first a full flame 
under the chafing-dish. Put in the butter, and when 
it is melted add the kidneys, salt, and pepper. Keep 


the dish uncovered, and stir with a spoon in order to 
cook every slice. After two minutes remove the kid- 
neys, lower the flame, and add the flour to the gravy; 
stir briskly for two minutes before pouring slowly 
over the consommé, then the Madeira. Mix well, 
cover, and cook for five minutes. Add the mushrooms, 
cook two minutes, then return the kidneys without 
the gravy, Cook uncovered for two minutes, then ex- 
tinguish the flame at once, as longer cooking will 
make the kidneys hard. 

















VEAL KIDNEYS WITIL MUSHROOMS 
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Mrs. G. B. O.—I am not sure that you ; taken up and washed. Buy chairs that 
NEW YORK. will like my letter. But I have gone over | are comfortable, without reference to 
yours caretully, every one of its fourteen | their names. High-standing lamps are | | 











I hesitate to address you on this sub- | left shoulder of one seated at it. Let 
ject, but you should know that the cus- | your husband have his tabouret by his 
tom of leaving the window-shades up at | chair. Put the clock on the mantel or a 
night for the benefit of every passer-by is | bookshelf, so that it may be easily seen. 
BE PUT OFF altogether reprehensible. It argues that | Do not have little shelves that make All Colors and “MIDNIGHT” FAST RLACK, 86 inches wide 
WITH ANY one has missed the sentiments, the love of | spots in the room, but long shelves THE APPEARANCE JUSTIFIES THE NAME 
privacy, the real feeling of the home; | that seem part of the architectural de- At fa Ferma ians Diy Cane 2 ge tes ie a 
SUBSTITUTE that nothing inside can be just as it | sign. J.W.GODDARD & SON eo 
should be if one invites the gaze of the 





IS THE TRUE 





5) repose. When artists like Morris, or | or mahogany stain, and stain the mantel BICYCLES 
FLORIDA WATER craftsmen like the Persians, blend colors, | to match. Many different materials are 


AND YOU SHOULD INSIS 


— TOKERCHIE, FY 


or follow one prevailing color. Reds, | ples seem, from your description, to be Se ee ete 
To oi yellows, blues, or buffs for the wall are | good; use the same papers in the two will keep Ramblers at 
ILET»> BA ATH those to be used with the colors you al- | rooms. A brick fireplace, if well built the head. Catalog free. 
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Correspondents 
Bazan has a very large cx 


| pages, and it seems to me that some very 


| important suggestions should be made to 





you, although they will not be along the 
lines upon which you expect to receive 
them. 


outside world. One might as well live in 


one’s front yard. You should arrange | ruary 17 for suggestions for bay - win- 

your furniture without any reference to | dows. Do not try to alter the window by ‘6 

who looks in, but in reference only to | shortening slightly its distance to the Just of Age, 
those who come in or who are in—an al- | floor. Let it remain as it is, or make it Y 9 
together different matter. Arrange first | much shorter. Use velours or corduroy 21 ears 

for comfort, and then let elegance and | in the window-seat. Study how the wood- It took twenty-one years 
decoration follow. A second suggestion | work blends with its surroundings, and experience to produce 

; ia: & , i . : . - popular 1900 models of 

is this: Study, for a while, the matter of | whether it would go with any color you 

plain color. You have too many, and | want; then leave it or stain it, as you 


they serve merely to scatter all sense of 


the result is an education and a delight, 
because it has been arranged by experts. 
If you want some_new color to go with 
those you have, do not study every detail, 
but get the general tone and follow that, 


ready possess. You can always get the 
plain papers, or the striped, which answer 
almost as well. Have a soft pinkish-yel- 
low on all the electric lights. Where the 
floors are bad use thick carpet lining and 
cover with denim or jean, which can be 


of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
wrespondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail 





THE HOUSEHOLD 


The 


less used than those put on a table. Put 
sofas and chairs where they will get good 
lights or contribute most to the comfort 
of the household. The desk should be 
placed to have the light come in over the 


ANxtetTy.—Look in the Bazar of Feb- 


think best. If the latter, use a dark oak 


used to drape the backs of pianos, from 
a rich brocade to an inconspicuous Can- 
ton flannel, good in tone, and meant only 
to conceal the bare places. Use whatever 
goes well with the room. The green sam- 


and managed, is always good anywhere, 
especially if of Philadelphia face - brick. 
Leaded windows need not be bevelled. 
Leading merely means that the panes 
are broken and each pane outlined with 
lead. 
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“* Leaders of wheels.’” 


Price #2LO 


There has not been a 
ear when Ramblers 
ave not been improved. 


Agencies everywhere 


American Bicycie Co. 
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A TRAIN EVERY .HOUR 


leaves Crand Central Station for some deli htful 
resort reached by the New York Central Likes. ° 











S the Biennial approaches, the plans 
for its profit and pleasure to club 
women grow more promising. In 
dications are that it will be 
far larger, numerically, than any 


previous meeting of the General Federa 
tion The most conservative estimate 
places the number of club women that will 
yvather at Milwaukee in the first week of 
June at over four thousand lwo publie 
receptions mark the opening night, one 


it the Plankinton Hotel given by the Wis 
consin Federation of Women’s Clubs, and 
the other at the Deutscher Club, at which 
the Biennial local board will be the re 
ceiving company The chairman of this 
board, Mrs. James Sidney Peck, has sig 
nally proved the fitness of her selection 
for this honorable and important place. 
In a most remarkable way Mrs. Peck has 
ontrived t« make every federated club 


woman feel that her individual presence 
is specially desired by the Milwaukee 
hostesses lo every federated club in the 


country Mrs. Peck has sent a special 
vreeting and invitation from the board, 
gracefully putting the fact before the 
members that, with all the preparations, 
lasting through months of time and rep- 


resenting a large amount of effort, the 


iennial meeting needs the presence of 
the club women of the land “ to contribute 
the crowning result by bringing to the 
federation wise counsel, calm methods, 
imd earnest sympathy Mrs. Peck’s of 


cial cabinet in the important campaign 
has been, with herself, already introduced 
io the readers of the BAZAR 


| [ has been found to be impracticable to 
give the beautiful Venetian fé@te that 
vas planned for Monday evening The 
uncertainty of the weather so early in the 
summer, together with the difficulty of 
providing prompt and comfortable trans 
portation ot 0 large a number of persons, 
necessitated its abandonment. The recep 
tion at the Deutscher Club, however, will 
prove a good substitute, as it will be a 
lawn féte, and the grounds of the elub 
house will be beautifully illuminated. Vis 


iting club women are asked to wear a bow 


of light blue ribbon, upon arrival, as was 
done at Denver, for their prompt identi 
heation The first act of every delegate 
on reaching Milwaukee will be to report 


at credential headquarters. Mrs. George 
H. Noyes, of the credential committee, 
promises to have a printed list of the 
delegates ready for distribution at the 
time the convention opens. This list was 
found to be of great benefit at the Denver 
Biennial, as it was possible to know thus 
from the first “ who was who” and where 
she was staying rhe chairman of the 
press committee is Miss Zona Cale, who 
with her assistants will look after the 
press women during their visit at Mil 
waukee \ reception is to be given to 
them on Thursday afternoon 


by connection with the much-anticipated 
irts and crafts exhibits, arranged for 
by the art committee and already de 
scribed in the Bazar, there will be an in 
teresting exhibit of home industries 
Home-made rugs and portiéres, the old blue 
embroideries, lace-making, and other vil 
lage industries will be included in the ex 
hibit From the mountains of Georgia a 


woman weaver will come to demonstrate | 


the possibilities of rug-making at home, 


and lace-workers from other parts of the | 


South will also be in evidence The beau 
tiful exhibit of the work of Southern wo 
men held recently in New York at the 
residence of Mrs. Roger A Pryor was a 
revelation of the amount and excellence 
of the home industries carried on from 
Maryland to Texas and from Florida to 
Kentucky the Milwaukee display will 
further accentuate this new knowledge 


M' IST of the women’s clubs of Colum 
bus, Ohio 


ire federated m a city fed 

eration which represents in large mea 
sure, according to a Columbus club woman, 
the energy, intelligence, and womanli- 
ness of the capital city.” The society was 
organized two years ago, its first presi 
dent being Mrs. J. H. Canfield, wife of the 
librarian of Columbia College, New York. 
whose residence at that time was in Col 
umbus During the first year the mem- 
bership reached close upon six hundred, a 
number that has been considerably in- 
creased thus far through the second vear. 
The second and present president is Mrs. 
Edgar M. Hatton. The policy of the fed 
eration from the first has been progres 
sive rather than aggressive, and during the 
short time of its existence it has received 
abundant evidence of the beneficence of 
its influence. Last year its efforts were 


largely directed towards educating the | 


taste of public-school children. A _ fine 


loan exhibit was given that proved very | 


successful, and in addition a thousand 
dollars worth of pictures, reproductions 
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ercises and pastimes, are best realized 
by riders of thee COLUMBIA 

EVEL-GEAR CHAINLESS. 
Its perfect smoothness of running, 
noiselessness, cleanliness, and other , . 
advantages of the enclosed driving makes it the choice of 
mechanism, afford the highest degree 
of comfort, convenience and ease in 


Models 59 and 60, $60 
P v arch Racer 
Columbia, Hartford, Stormer and Monarch Race 
Pennant Chain Wheels, $50, $35, 


The Columbia Coaster Brake for either 
chainless or chain-driven models, greatly 
reduces the fatigue of riding. %5.00 extra 
when ordered with 1900 machine. 


COLUMBIA BICYCLES, 
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O Bicycle was ever 
more properly named 
than the Monarch. The 
sovereignamong bicycles, 
; its strength, endurance, 
the most enjoya- . 

ble and healthful and speed remain unsur- 
of all outdoor ex- passed. With hosts of 

rivals, it has no peer. 
There is a dignity about 
the Monarch Bicycle that 





y 
|" E pleasures 
of cycling, 





conservative people. 
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throughout, $75. Monarch Road Models, $40, 30 
- - 50 
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King and Queen Models - 25 
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of - masterpieces, were placed upon the 
walls of the school-buildings. -This work 
seemed the prominent and necessary duty 
directly in front of the federation. Hay 
ing accomplished it, the members ar 
wisely conserving their energy for th 
next need that presents itself, desiring to 
be quite sure of legitimate work and then 
to do it mightily. This growing appre 
ciation on the part of club women of the 
value of conservatism is one of the most 
significant signs of the times. The fed 
eration is governed by a board of direc 
tors composed of the federation officers 
and the presidents of the various clubs 
that make up its membership. The con 
stitution is a model in its way, combin 
ing in a remarkable manner the two op 
posite and necessary qualifications of 


| strength and elasticity. Three public 


meetings are held during the year, each 
proving a growing stimulus to partici 
pants. The outlook of the city federation 
of Columbus is most encouraging, and its 
future full of promise. 


HE Woman’s Club of Floral Park, 

Long Island, whose birth less than 
two years ago was duly chronicled in this 
department, has amply proved its reason 
for being. Under the excellent leadership 
of Mrs. John L. Childs, well known 
through Long Island club circles, the club 
has perfosmed an excellent work in the 
direction of town improvement. The 
members are assigned to the charge of 
certain districts in the village, every on 
becoming a sort of chairman for her dis 
trict. She then interests outsiders in het 
effort and, with their assistance, accom 
plishes the work for which she is respon 
sible. In connection with the club is a 
Boys’ Brigade, made up of the sons of 
the members. The brigade is under the 
direction of the club, and has co-operated 
appreciably in its work in behalf of vil 
lage improvements. Floral Park deserve 
its name, as it is a veritable garden of 
flowers. Under the polishing hand of the 
Woman's Club it will undoubtedly take 
still higher rank in perfected beauty. 


ARELY two years ago, in June of 

1898, the Mississippi Federation 
of Women’s clubs was formed at 
Kosciusko. The call to organize 
came from the Nineteenth Century 
Club of Kosciusko, whose president 
Mrs. W. P. Mills, was at the head of the 
hostesses of the new soctety Mrs. D. N 
Hebron. of Vicksburg, was elected presi 
dent, with Mrs. R. J. Harding, of Jackson 
Mrs. W. P. Mills, of Kosciusko, and Mrs 
J. H. Cappleman, of Okolona, completing 
her official cabinet. Its first annual meet 
ing was held last year at Vicksburg, where 
the federation was the guest of the Twen 
tieth Century Club, of which Miss Luckett 
is the president In a single year the 


| progress of the organization, as indicated 


by reports received, was noticeable The 
list of clubs had materially inereased and 
the representative work of the federation 
widened in a marked degree. This week at 
Meridian, Mississippi, the federation was 
the guest in annual convention of the 
Fortnightly Club, the Sorosis of the State. 
At Vicksburg Mrs. Albert Weems, of 





MRS. ALBERT GRANVILLE WEEMS, 


President Mississippi Federation of Clubs. 


Meridian, succeeded Mrs. Hebron. Mrs 
Weems has finely continued the excellent 
work inaugurated by her predecessor. A 
notable increase in the number of clubs 
has followed her presidency. The commit 
tee work in the direction of education, 
travelling libraries, and club extension 
has been strengthened and the federation 
takes its place among the most promising 
organizations of the South. The value 
of these State societies in the less densely 
populated parts of the country can hardly 
be overestimated. The year’ gathering 
of women of widely separated and often 
rather isolated centres proves of great 
benefit. The interchange of ideas of club 
methods and club efforts proves an inspi- 
ration and stimulus that lasts through- 
out the year, and spreads widely a leaven 
of usefulness. 





Maacaret Hamittoy Wexcu. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are 


The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any /etters by mail. 


G. M. B.—It is correct to put R. 8. V. 
P. on invitations to a dance, a card party, 
a wedding breakfast or a wedding anni- 
versary, a children’s entertainment, or al- 
most any afternoon or evening function 
where the hostess must Know ‘how many 
guests to expect, in order to make suit- 
able arrangements. It is not considered 
good form to request an answer on a 
dinner or luncheon invitation, as it is as- 
sumed that the person most ignorant in 
social forms would know enough to an- 


swer, unasked, such an invitation, and it 
is not good torm to request an answer 
for a tea or a “day” invitation, as the 


entertaining and menu provided for the 
function is so simple that a hostess has 
no need to know exactly the number of 
guests. But, like many etiquette rules, 
it is hard to tell always why a distine- 
tion is made, and why it is proper to re- 
quest answers to one kind of invitations 
and not to another, and why one should 
answer some invitations where no answer 
is requested and not answer others, but 
the fact remains that here a distinction 
is made. In Bazar No. 8 in the Good 
Form column are some rules about answer- 
ing invitations that may be helpful. No, 
it is not at all bad form to send an invi- 


tation by mail; indeed, it is rather ex- 
ceptional to receive an invitation which 
comes by hand, even in New York, and 


other large cities, although it is becom- 
ing more and more the fashion. Of course, 
where one can choose, the invitations 
should preferabiy be delivered, but it is 
not in the least improper to mail them. 


Cenia K. W.—No, a visiting-card with 
an invitation written on it is not a prop 


er kind of an invitation for a card party | 


unless the entertainment is to be most 
informal and small, and the hostess in- 
vites her very intimate friends only 
with one’s intimate friends one may dis 
pense more or less with formality—then 
it may be excusable, but under no ceir- 
cumstances is an invitation of this kind 
really form. In answering the in- 
vitation word a note of regret or accept- 
ance formally or informally; it depends 
on what the party will be. A formal an- 
swer should be worded: 


good 


Miss Livingston 


accepts with pleasure 

(or regrets that she is unable to accept) 
Mrs. James Watson's 
kind invitation for, ete. 


answer should be 
person, worded: 


An informal 
in the first 


written 


Wy dear Mrs. Watson, 

It will give me great pleasure to accept 
(or I regret that I cannot accept) your 
kind invitation, for ete. 


4 small reception, such as a_ hostess’s 
ecard with “from four until six” on it 
would indicate the entertainment to be, 


demand an after-call. The 
hostess owes a call on every woman who 
attends the reception; those who do not 
call, but send cards, must make a call in 
acknowledgment of the invitation. In 
sending wedding invitations or announce 


does not 


ments address a card which is sent to 
two sisters to The Misses White; to a 
family of a father and mother and son 


send two cards, one addressed to Mr. 
Mrs. Charles White, one to Mr. 
White, Jr. But both cards in 
side envelopes may be 
outside envelope, 


Mr. and Mrs. 


and 
Charles 
their in- 
enclosed in one 
which is aadressed to 
Charles White 

S. M.—The situation is puzzling, but 
I think you are right in the desire to have 
your daughter's wedding invitations sent 
in your late husband's name, although 
you have adopted your own name since 
his death. Do not, however, change the 


engraving on your visiting-cards or your 
signature because you will have your 


husband’s name on the 
not necessary, as the 
derstood. Retain the form Mrs. Susan 
M. Comstock on your cards, and when 
you use such a signature, but have the 
wedding invitations read, Mrs. Charles 
Curtis Comstock, ete. 


invitations; it is 
reason will be un- 
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than health. 
No matter how ill 


He: DUTIES TO MANY WOMEN SEEM MORE IMPORTANT | 


they feel, 


they drag themselves ma eat 


the daily tasks and = up trouble. 






promptly given without charge. 
The present Mrs. Pinkham’s ex 

leled; for she worked 

side with Lydia E. Pinkh 


years 
Mrs. 


of the correspondence departmen 
great business, advising and 


by letter as many as a hundred thousand 


ailing women during a_ singl 


are given to overwork. 
in time, 
trouble write to Mrs. Pinkham, at Lynn, 


am, and 
for some time past has had sole charge 


This is heroic, but a penalty has to be paid. 
A woman in New Matamoras, Ohio, Mrs. 
ISABEL BRADFIELD, tells in the*follow- 
ing letter how she fought with disease of 
the feminine organs until finally forced 
to take to her bed. 

She says: 

“DEAR Mrs, PINKHAM,—I feel it my 
duty to write to you to tell you that I 
have taken Lydia E. Pinkham’s Vege- 
table Compound, and think there is no 
medicine in the world like it. 1 suf- 
fered for nine years, and sometimes for 
twelve weeks at a time ] could not stand 
/ on my feet. I had female troubles of 
all kinds; backache, and headache all 
the time. Seven different doctors treat- 
ed me. Some said I would have to go to 
the hospital and have an operation per- 
formed. But, oh! how®thankful I am 
that I did not, that I tried your Vege- 
table Compound instead. I cannot say 
too much in its praise, nor thank you 
enough for what it has done for me. | 
want you to publish this in all the 
papers for the good of other sufferers.” 

The wives and mothers of America 
Let them be wise 
and at the first indication of female 
Mass., for her advice. This advice is 


perience in treating female ills is unparal- 
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t of her 
helping 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 
PERPLEXED.—Your questions are an- 

swered according to the ae rs that you 
have so well arranged. An invitation 
to any kind of a card FS saber the in- 
formal one that you quote, where the in- 
vitation is the hostess’s card with “ At 
Home” and “ Whist,” ete., written on it 
—should be answered, as the hostess must 
know how many guests to expect, in or- 
der to arrange her tables. It may be an- 
swered in this way: 


Miss White 
accepts with pleasure 
(or regrets that she is obliged to decline) 
Mrs. 
kind invitation for 


James Brown’s 
Wednesday 


May the second, 


afternoon 
at two o'clock 
to meet 


Mrs. Johns. 


It is not necessary to leave cards at 
such an entertainment, unless the whist 
is really incidental to the tea, when cards 
should be left, as at any tea; but an after- 
call is obligatory, and in making it a 


caller should ask for the lady in whose 
honor the entertainment is given, as well 
as for the hostess, leaving cards for both. 
The call should be made within two 
weeks after the entertainment, or before 
the lady whom the callers have been asked 
to meet has finished her visit. 2. When 
calling on two sisters, ask for and leave 
ecards for both, even if only one calls 


upon you regularly; the 
called once, 


other sister has 
and you should always pay 


her the courtesy of asking for her, unless 
you are making a very informal call on 


the one who is your particular friend. 3, 
4. As you live alone with your brother, 
you are practically the hostess of the 
house, and must take upon your shoulders 
all his social obligations, as a married 
woman does for her husband or son; you 
should leave his cards with yours always 
when calling formally, and you did quite 
right, in paying a visit to your married 
friend and her mother, to leave your bro 
ther’s cards for both ladies with your 
own; it was right, too, to ask for the 
mother; even if she does not return your 
visits, you should ask for her, as she 
lives with her daughter. Leave your bro- 
ther’s cards when calling on a married 
woman, or when calling on any one in the 
same way that a married woman would 
leave her husband’s cards, even if your 
brother has never met the persons you 
visit. The question whether one should 
answer an invitation to an evening recep 
tion is always somewhat doubtful, but if 
dancing is pare of the entertainment, 
and there is any doubt in vour mind on 
the matter, | should advise incurring the 
risk of over-courtesy and answer the in 
vitation. It is not obligatory to leave 
one’s cards at an evening reception, as a 
general thing, but if the guests at this 
particular function leave theirs, by all 
means follow their example; the safest 
things to do when in doubt about any of 
these questionable forms is to observe the 
action of the majority and follow it; ob- 
servances differ materially in different 
places and among different sets of per- 
sons. An evening reception demands an 
after-call. 6. An invitation to a thimble 
party certainly requires answer; the en- 
tertainment entails rather extensive prep 
arations, and the hostess must know how 
many guests to expect. It would be un 
necessary to leave cards at the entertain 
ment, but an after-call would be de ri 
gueur, I am certain, since the affair is 





not a tea nor a “day.” 7. Surely there 
must have been some mistake. Under no 
circumstances is it proper to make a first 
call, the most formal of all visits, with- 
out leaving cards. I cannot believe that 
your visitors did purpose, unless 
they ran in to see you informally and ex 
plained that it was an informal visit. 
They must otherwise have forgotten their 
card-case. I know that there was some 
good reason for the omission, as, from 
what you say, these ladies were decidedly 

‘up” in the conventionalities. However, 
do not follow their example in returning 
their call,_if you are calling formally. 
You should return-the call within a week, 
and, without question, léave-cards. 


so on 
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TWO MERRY NONSENSE RHYME 








ee. 


HER REVENGE ON PAPA. 

In a certain Pennsylvania town lives a 
little girl who has a papa that was born 

She is an intense American, 
vi delights to tease her by tell 
will take her to 
daughter of an 
she will be recognized as an 


rhis un 


in England 
and her pa 
ing her that some day he 
England, where, as the 
Englishman 
English 
happy 
The papa cle T 
also by re 
ent of the 
ington 


yirl makes her very 


rhts to annoy his daugh 
ferring to the first Presi 
United States as “G. Wash 
She thinks it is extremely dis 
respectful to say “G" instead of 
and it does not mollify her in 
told that 
write 


George 


the least to be Washington was 


iccustomed to his name with the 
initial “G 

little American gets even with her 
papa She is fond of 
stories of the Colonial and Revo- 
lutionary period. Not long ago she read 
one of thes and in the book she 
found an illustration which pleased her 
very Calling her papa to het side 
she pointed out a picture of a ship’s deck, 
with a man on his knees peeping down a 


simple 
This 
English sometimes 


reading 
stories 


much 


dark opening in the floor 
“Do you see this picture, papa?” 
asked 
“ Ves, 
It is the picture of an 
ship 


she 


dear 


American war 


Il see 
Do 

Ss per ping down - 
Ves 
Well 
that 


you see that hole where that man 


leas 
she 
hole is 


exclaimed 
full of 


triumphantly, 
bloomin’ English 


nen 


OMFORT IN 
We ov 


A Tinie tte 


COMPARISON, 
“wr TO ne MAPPY., JUST THINK WHat 


MUST HAVE HAD CUTTING 118 TeErn! 


FULLY 


Havens (iho has anawered the bell himaelf \ 
Hello, oll man! . © ; 
JAMBERS Sorry, but | just came for my 
wife. She's here, | suppose.” i 
Havens. ‘Oh yes. But come 
have a game or two of chess 
JABBERS I'l like to, but it's too late.” 
Havers Nonsense It's only ten 
oO eeeck.” 4 
JABBERS 
tokl me not 
ing for ler 
hore 
Havers Oh, if that’s all, she won't be 
ready to go for several hours yet : 
Janpers, “ Why, what's she doing?” 
Tlavens. ‘She just st irted to tell my 
wife what thev had yesterday at the Swell- 
jngton's luncheon.” 


OCCUPIED 
me in, come in.” 


on in and 


Yes, but my wife particularly 


iny later than that com 
she must want to get 


o he 
Sv 


Oy-veaS saip-re,‘it-STRIKES 2 ME: THAT 
Irs: PLAINLy: T2 -BE -SEEN, sepa 
DESPITE: THE - FAST THAT: yOu ARE: FAT, JB oN 
Youre: Ucn: insuneD - T2 Lean”? 
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THE 
“WELL, CHILDREN ; 
“No str 


You 
rwins!” 


MR. DARLEY'S STOCK DEAL 

My dear,” said Mr Darley to his wife 
one evening after dinner, ‘‘1 believe that 
husband and wife should have no secrets 
from each other.” 

Now what have you done?” asked Mrs 
Darley, arehly shaking a finger at her hus- 
band, ‘Confess immediately to your own 
Amelia.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing to be ashamed of, Ame 
It’s only a matter of business.” 
“Oh yes, Harry, business—of course.” 
Amelia's interest was less acute, but she 
tried to look receptive. 
**Some men,” Mr. Darley went on, “ never 


lia 


ee oe 


THE CAUSE OF 


How 


rHuK NEW THAT BIRDS ON MATS ARE OUT OF FASHION 











} ‘, 
See-Hou-H - EYES -WITH: TEARS 
Gd CQ _ ARE-FileD, 
iTH- TEARS: OF “DEED - DESPAIR- 
. « Oo 


Tre - sy FE eas TRIED - TO - 


Y BuILD 
A. <asTiE “In THE « AIRS 


DIFFERENCE, 


ARE sisrens, | surrosx ?” 


tell their wives a thing about their business, 
and when they die, their wives 

** But, Harry, you are not going to die!” 
faltered Amelia, as she put her arms around 
her husband's neck. 

** Certainly not, my dear. 
my life insured?” 

**Oh yes, of course.” 

And Amelia was satisfied. 

**But as T was about to tell you,” Harry 
went on, ‘‘a friend of mine—Winkle— 
Frederick Winkle—you know him, I be 
lieve?” 

Mrs. Darley nodded. 
Winkle once or twice 

** He gave me a tip week before last.” 


Haven't I had 


She had seen Mr. 


THEIR REJOICING, 


WAS RECKIVED AT BIRDSVILLE. 











“Oh, how nice! Was it an ostrich tip? 
May I have it for my new hat? Why didn’t 
you show it to me as soon as you got it?” 

“Tt wasn’t an ostrich tip, Amelia. It was 
advice to buy a certain stock.” 

“Oh yes, of course—certainly.” 
face fell. 

“It was the Unlimited Wire Trust. Said 
it was a good thing. Sure to realize big 
profits. So I bought a hundred shares.” 

**Oh, how nice!” 

“Yes. I got them at 57, 
day they went to 65.” 

**Oh, you poor boy!" sympathized Amelia. 
* Just after you had bought, too!” 

“Ob, that was all right. That showed a 
nice profit—something like $7 « share, not 
counting commissions.” 

** Good!” cried Amelia,clapping her hands. 
**Now we can furnish the guest-chamber. 
I'll have it done to-morrow,and send for dear 
mamma to spend a month with us.” 

* But, Amelia—” 

* There are no buts about it, Harry. Just 
think of $700 coming into the house like 
that!” 

** But, Amelia, I didn’t sell.” 

“Why didn’t you?” 

** Oh, thought it was going higher. Then 
it didn’t do a thing but take a straight drop 
of about 20.” 

* That was fine, wasn’t it?” asked Amelia, 
in a tone that indicated her opinion that it 
was great good luck. 

** No, it wasn't fine. I was a loser then.” 

“Oh, Harry! Yes, of course—to be sure.” 

‘** Then I had to put up more margin.” 

* Oh, do tell me what sort of margin it 
was, Harry,” exclaimed Mrs. Darley, with re- 
viving interest. ** Was it a sort of a fringe, 
and what material was it made of, and how 
was it trimmed?” 

‘It was made of bank-notes, Amelia,” 


Amelia’s 


and the very next 


OBEYING ORDERS. 
Jimmie, “Vor TOLD MK NOT TO STRAY FAR AWAY 
FROM THE CALF!” 


sail Mrs. Darley, sternly. ‘* Bank-notes, 
with green backs and steel-engravings on it, 
and I had to borrow the money from your 
uncle Joe, and if Unlimited Wire doesn’t 
take a sudden move upward and let me out 
of this hole, I don’t know where our bread 
and butter, and your gowns and hats, and 
the rent, and my life-insurance payments, 
and all the rest of our expenses, are to come 
from.” 

At this point Mr. Darley put on his hat 
and walked out, to smoke a cigar outside the 
house, and left his wife musing over the 
strange vicissitudes of business. 

—~___—— 
QUITE SO. 

Exia. “Does her hair curl naturally?” 

Maver. “ After she takes it out of the 
curl papers.” 














